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Arthur T. Goodenough, Shanferoke Coal & Supply Corporation . . . increases sales 22% in an “off” year. 


Giant Food Chain Merger May Challenge 


A. & P.... Are Our Discount Systems 
Wasteful?....14 Ways to Prove Quality 


To An Advertiser Who Thinks That 


Magazine Costs Are 
TOO HIGH 


COMPARE 
With Any 
Other Magazine 


HOW MUCH? 


Liberty averaged 2,401,416 
weekly circulation for 1930, 
2,501,130 for the first quarter of 
1931. 


WHO?P 


Liberty is deliberately edited for 
both men and women. It is read 
ly 2,750,000 men and 3,009,000 
women. Result records have been 
broken for men’s and women’s 
products alike. 


80% of all Liberty families above 
$2,000 income class. 65.8% U.S. 
average. 


52% own homes 


37% U.S. average* 


84% have telephones 

39% U.S. average 
58% have radios 

46% U.S. average 
50% have vacuum cleaners 

37% U.S. average 
34% have electric washers 

29% U.S. average 
15% have mechanical 

refrigerators 
8% U.S. average 

*In cities covered by Starch Survey 


WHERE?P 


Liberty concentrates three-quarters 
of its circulation in -cities over 
25,000 population. Liberty places 
more circulation here (where three- 
quarters of all retail business is 
done) than any other magazine. 


HOW READP 


Liberty is wanted enough by its 
readers, that 99% of them buy 
voluntarily week after week. No 
expensive subscription crews are 
necessary to sign up readers 6 
months or a year or two in ad- 
vance. 9990 single copy circula- 
tion is 99% guaranteed-to-be- 
read circulation. 


Then, instead of burying 90% of 
its advertisements after the start 
of the last story, Liberty alter- 
nates advertisements and_ story 
leads throughout the book. Sur- 
veys show this nearly doubles 
readers-per-advertisement. 
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OU are right, in that magazine costs 

on the average have decreased a 
fraction of a per cent while commodity 
prices have declined over 30 per cent. 


Yet, many publishers are meeting the 
trend by giving you a better looking 
magazine than ever before. 


Now, a Magazine Offers You 
Both Advantages 
Liberty stands alone as the magazine 
whose cost to you has declined 35 per 
cent. 


And Liberty, since April Ist, 1931, 
when it became a Macfadden publica- 
tion, has been embarked upon a program 
of physical improvement that is costing 
nearly a quarter million dollars a year. 


The best authors, the best artists, will 
be with Liberty, as in the past. But their 
work will be presented with a vastly im- 
proved quality paper stock and printing. 


Two steps have already been taken. 
The third and major one involves the 
largest quality paper contract ever 
placed by a single magazine and takes 


effect with the issue of January 2nd, 
1932. 


Yet Liberty Costs 30%-50% Less 
Here’s what your Post-Depression ad- 

vertising dollar buys: 

Liberty ..1. «60+ ++ + §665 families 

Average of 3 other Weeklies. 377 families 

Average of 2 Monthlies . . . 391 families 

Average of 6 Women’s . . . 285 families 
This is no slight advantage for hard 


pressed appropriations. It stretches your 
reach: 


50% More Than In Other Weeklies 
45% More ‘Than In Monthlies 
98% More Than In Women’s Maga- 


zines 


W hat’s the Answer? 
Within 60 days of Macfadden’s an- 


nouncement of the purchase of Liberty 
with plans for physical improvement and 
continued low rates, 92 advertisers and 
58 agencies had sent Liberty $1,521,677 


in new orders. 


In better times, this might have been 
construed as a gesture of good will to 
the new management. But in 1931, per- 
sonal tributes must yield to the econo- 
mies of good business. 


AMONG ADVERTISERS NOW APPEARING IN LIBERTY 


American Safety Razor Corp. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co 
American Tobacco Co. 

Axton- i ng Tobacco Co. 

Bi. V:, 49), 0. 

Barbasol Co. 

Bauer & Black 

Beech-Nut Packing Co. 
Borden Co. 

Bristol Myers Co. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co. 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 

Chi., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. R.R. 
Chrysler Motors Corp. 
Cluett-Peabody & Co. 

Coca-Cola Co. 

Columbia Pictures Corp. 
Crosley Radio Corp. 

R. B. Davis Co. 

Jos. T. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 


Ethyl Gasoline cae. 
Florida Citrus Exchange 
General Motors Corp. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Hewes & Potter 

Hinze Ambrosia, Inc. 
Chas. E. Hires Co. 
Houbigant, Inc. 

Indian Refining Co, 
International Mercantile Marine 
Jantzen Knitting Mills 
Johnson & Johnson 
Kellogg Co. 

Kolynos Co. 

Kress & Owen Co. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
Larus & Bros. Co. 

Lever Bros. Co. 

Mennen Co. 

Philip Morris & Co. 


Northwestern Yeast Co. 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. 
Parker Pen Co. 
Pepsodent Co, 
oo Co.,, Ine. 

R. C. A.-Victor Corp. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Sinclair Refining Co. 
Spalding & Bros. 

Stanco, Inc. 

A. Stein & Co. 

Texas Co. 

Vapo Cresolene Co. 

Veldown Company, Inc. 

Wander Co. 

Warren Telechron Co. 

G. Washington Coffee Co. 

L. E. Waterman Co. 

R. L. Watkins Co. 

Western Clock Co. 

V . Young Co. 

Zonite Products Corp. 


Liberty 


PRICED FOR POST-DEPRESSION 


. aweekly for the whole family 
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WANTED-—a *10.000 Man 


who ean do the work of 


three *5,000 men 


HILE times are getting better, the 

tough fact is that business will be 
in process of reducing its costs for many 
months to come. 


Every organization will be replacing 
men who can do only average work with 
men who can do better than the average. 


Six-cylinder men will be replaced by 
eight-cylinder men. One ten-thousand- 
dollar man will be employed to do the 
work of three five-thousand-dollar men. 


Business today needs executives with 
fresh minds and up-to-date equipment. 
During the next five years, the new com- 
petition will make the fortunes of a lot 
of such men—and incidentally toss a lot 
of others on the scrap pile. 


We are not exaggerating the demand 
for trained executives. So badly are they 
needed that the key men of business in 
this country have gone to extraordinary 
lengths in helping the Institute to train 
such executives. They have actually pre- 
pared for us a whole new Course, de- 
signed to meet the new conditions. 


A new Course for men 
who want to become 
independent in the 


next 5 years 


Among the contributors to this new 
Course are: 

Aurrep P. Stoan, Jr., President, General 
Motors Corporation. 

Freperick H. Ecker, President, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

Hon. Witt H. Hays, President, Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica, formerly U.S. Postmaster General. 

Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
Advertising Agents. 


GENERAL Rosert I. Ress, Assistant Vice- 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


President, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

Dr. Juuius Ket, The Assistant Secretary, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Housenrt T. Parson, President, F. W. Wool- 
worth Company. 

Davin Sarnorr, President, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. 

WiuraM F. Merritt, President, Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc. 

GENERAL SAMUEL McRoserts, Chairman 
cf the Board, Chatham Phenix National Bank 
& Trust Company. 


Could any ambitious man fail to get 
something of value from contact with 
minds like these? The Institute puts 
the up-to-date methods and the priceless 
business experience of these men at 
your disposal. 

The facts about the new Course and 
Service have been put into a booklet 
entitled, “What an Executive Should 
Know.” Reading time: thirty minutes. 


It is a book that should be read by 
every man who expects to win a secure 
place for himself in the next five years. 
It explains some of the changes which are 
taking place in the business world today. 
It tells how you can equip yourself to 


take your place in the new business — 


structure with confidence and increased 
earning power. It contains the condensed 
results of 20 years’ experience in helping 
men to forge ahead financially. We shall 
be glad to send you a copy of this book, 
which you may keep without charge. 


Have you ever seriously considered 
enrolling with the Institute? Most men 


are so busy making ends meet that they 
haven’t time to prepare for the future. 
Why not take time now to investigate? 
The facts cost only a two-cent stamp 
and place you under no obligation. 


What can the Institute 
do for me, and what 


will it cost? 


Questions in your mind regarding 
Institute training are probably these: 
What does the training consist of? 
How much does it cost? 
How long does it take? 

Does it get results? 


Briefly stated, the Institute gives you 
the same sort of business training you 
would receive at University Schools of 
Business Administration. The cost is 
small. The training is rapid. It is given 
to you as fast as you can take it. You 
can immediately put into practice what 
you learn. 


Results of the training: One subscriber 
reports that his income went from $4,000 
to $16,000. Another went from $2,400 to 
$8,400. Another went from $3,600 to 
$15,000. A fourth went from $7,500 to 
$20,000. These are typical, not unusual 
cases. 

You owe it to yourself to find out what 
the Institute can do for you. Simply mail 
the coupon below. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 511 Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada, 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” which I may keep without charge. 
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Customers Like 


This Gift 


In a gift, what arouses en- 
thusiasm and good-will is use- 
fulness plus novelty. Bausch 
& Lomb have combined these 
effectively in the Magnarule. 


The 5-power lens permits ex- 
amination of raw materials. 
The edges, indicating inches 
and millimeters, serve as 
ruler and letter opener. The 
material is flexible mottled 
zylonite. Vest pocket size, 
in gift box. Your ad in gold 
or colors. 


Write for quotation. 


BAUSCH 
& LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 


746 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 


BY WALTER MANN 


Summary of 1,000 
Gasoline Service Stations 


One thousand filling and service station 
subscribers to the Gasoline Retailer* taken 
at random from its paid circulation list 
(25,264) were questioned on a wide variety 
of subjects. “Their responses,” says the 
Gasoline Retailer, “can be regarded as repre- 
sentative of the en- 
tire retail gasoline, 
oil and motor serv- 
icing trade—a pic- 
ture in miniature 
of a vast field 
that has barely been 
touched—which of- 
fers unlimited sales 
opportunities for 
products that are 
not only allied with 
the automotive in- 
dustry, but also for 7 
countless items that Blank-Stol'er, Inc. 
can be made to ap- Walter Mann 
peal to the motor- 
ist—provide retail outlets—and when de- 
veloped and exploited will open a new era 
in merchandising and distribution.” 

The recent announcement that the 
Standard Oil Companies of New Jersey and 
Louisiana will soon go into the sale of a 
specially made automotive tire is substantial 
evidence to this claim. S. O. S. therefore 
submits a few salient facts from this “minia- 
ture’ survey and suggests that those in- 
terested send to the Gasoline Retailer, 54 
West Seventy-fourth Street, New York, for 
a copy of the eight-page folder from which 
these facts were secured. 

Twenty-six million U. S. motor vehicle 
owners spend $7,800,000,000 annually: 
$2,730,000,000 for gasoline and lubricants, 
$2,132,000,000 for repairs and maintenance, 
$1,430,000,000 for replacement parts, 
$884,000,000 for tires, and $624,000,000 
for accessories, according to the estimates 
made by the American Motorist Association. 

Servicing these millions of vehicles are 
about 365,000 outlets—i.e., wayside pumps, 
garages, filling and service stations (150,- 
000 are of the drive-in or completely 
equipped type). There are four independent 
outlets for every company-owned station. 
The last figure was substantiated by the 
Gasoline Retailer's survey as were the 
figures which follow: 

Of the 1,000 stations visited, 608 were 
“service stations” handling all types of serv- 
ice for motor vehicles, 320 were filling sta- 
tions and seventy-two were garages with 
service accommodations. 

The average station had 14,430 visitors 
in a year or a daily patronage of thirty-nine 
motorists for each station—a figure not 
much under that of the number of visitors 
to the average neighborhood grocery store 
—illustrating how definitely the motor car 
has become a part of American life. 

There is a distinct trend, Gasoline Re- 
tailer finds, toward the carrying of tires, 


* With Garage, Service & Filling Station News, 
the trade newspaper of the gasoline and oil dis- 
tributors. 


batteries and accessories as well as food- 
stuffs and other incidental items necessary 
to motoring comfort at the places where 
such service is offered. 

Gasoline and oil trade with these 1,000 
responders was 72 per cent neighborhood 
trade and 28 per cent tourist trade; 698 
stations said they furnished tire service 
while 536 actually handled tires; 725 han- 
dle accessories. Of these, 246 were look- 
ing for additional accessory lines to sell; 
498 make special efforts to sell batteries; 
335 can recharge batteries and can service 
electrical equipment; 680 can wash cars in 
one way or another; 815 do car greasing; 
335 do “one-stop servicing’; 428 do re- 
pair work; 246 handle foodstuffs; 101 
have automatic sales machines, etc., etc. 

Though impregnated thoroughly with 
copy of a direct selling type this folder is 
a mine of information to those interested. 
Frankly it would take more selling (which 
is doubtless available) than the folder con- 
tains to make S. O. S. agree that 1,000 gaso- 
line and service stations in the ratios stated 
constituted a cross section of the above- 
mentioned 365,000 outlets. A much more 
likely statement would be that it consti- 
tutes a cross section of the 25,264 readers 
of the Gasoline Retailer but this does not 
prevent the study from leaving an excellent 
and lasting impression of the importance 
and potentiality of this comparatively new 
giant in retail distribution. 


Census of Distribution 
Janesville By-products 


“Population,” says the Janesville (Wis- 
consin) Gazette, ‘is not the final yardstick 
to use in measuring a profitable market.” 
And then promptly goes on to prove this 
statement by an analysis entitled ‘The Con- 
sumer’s Dollar in the Janesville Market,” 
a study based on the facts divulged in the 
1930 U. S. Census of Distribution. 

Thirteen typical Wisconsin cities, with 
a population varying between 20,000 and 
70,000, were selected for comparison. 
Racine, Madison, Kenosha, Oshkosh, She- 
boygan, Green Bay, Eau Claire, Appleton, 
Wausau, Beloit, Manitowoc, Fond du Lac 
and Janesville. The average population of 
the thirteen is 35,500. Janesville has the 
smallest population—21,628. Results of 
this analysis show that Janesville ranks 
head and shoulders above many cities twice 
its size—demonstrating clearly that popula- 
tion is not the final yardstick to use in 
measuring a profitable market. 

Included in the analysis are: One city 
with a population of more than 60,000; 
two of more than 50,000; three between 
35,000 and 50,000; three between 25,000 
and 35,000; and four between 20,000 and 
25,000. Milwaukee was omitted for ob- 
vious reasons. 

Figures are given for per capita sales on 
(a) food, (b) cigars, cigarettes and tobac- 
co, (c) candy and confectionery, (d) lum- 
ber and building material, (e) automotive, 
(f) hardware, (g) paint, glass, plumbing, 
heating and electrical shops as well as (h) 

(Continued on page 182) 
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But YOU’RE Not Samson 


Samson, biblical Londos, laid about him with the 


jawbone of an ass and sizably reduced the Philistine 


population. Some of you advertisers must have a 
Samson complex, judging by what you expect a 
200-line ad in one Chicago newspaper to do for 
your product. 


Why will some advertisers persist in trying to sweep 
Chicago off its feet with a campaign that wouldn't 
raise an eyebrow in Accident, Md., (Pop. 200)? 


Chicago is the nation’s second largest market, and 
the Chicago Evening American is its biggest evening 


newspaper. 


May we depend on you for the correct inferences? 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in-its ELEVENTH YEAR of 


circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field. 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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When Columbus 


Concentrated 


his selling... 


~~ Isabella hocked 
| 7. her jewels 


° 
? 


Co umpus hitch-hiked all over Europe for 18 years trying to sell an 
idea, but his sales talks were lost on impoverished commoners. One 
day he realized that his selling talks were being wasted and he de- 
termined to concentrate on Able-to-Buy families. The results are well 
known. Ferdinand yawned in his face, but Isabella said she would buy— 
and it was with the profits of his selling talks in the palace that Columbus 
sailed away to discover America. 


The Portland Market Buying habits have not changed materially since Isabella’s time, for 
Study is shown only by ap- human nature has remained much the same. In her day, Able-to-Buy 
pointment. Interested ad- families spent in keeping with their incomes, just as they do today. 
vertisers are invited to Advertisers who lay down a barrage on Able-to-Buy families take a 
ask their Portland repre- profit. In Portland, half of the families purchase 85 per cent of the 
sentative to arrange for advertised goods. The Portland Market Study picks these families out 
an appointment. for the advertiser. 


The Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Nationally Represented by Witx1ams, Lawrence @” Cresmer, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


Whats New 


gq Is there really any justification for 
the complicated systems of discount 
used in many lines of business? 
Elliott C. Logan, vice-president of 
Logan Brothers Company, chain 
grocers of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
points out how these systems consti- 
tute one of the serious wastes in dis- 
tribution. 


q This week we present the first of 
three excellent articles on the subject 
of advertising agency relations. Page 
164, 


q No matter what you are selling 
you will find some helpful ideas in 
the leading article in this week’s is- 
sue, which explains the simple fun- 
damental policies behind a 22 per 
cent increase in sales achieved by the 
Shanferoke Coal & Supply Corpora- 
tion this year. 
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What 42 advertisi 


tast 


age 


of | 


For Men whoimM 


MD sacortsins 


Agencies, working free of all 
restrictions, spent six months 
interviewing 56,911 women in 
their homes to learn what maga- 
zines women of all classes really 
read—what magazines they pre- 
fer. 121 cities of all sizes in 42 
states were covered—a true 
national cross-section. The re- 
sult is offered to advertisers as 


a clear insight into the reading 


habits of women of today. 


Chairmen of Boards, Presi- 
dents, Treasurers and other corporation officers 
are especially invited to review “Women and 
Magazines”. Copies will be presented personally 
by Good Housekeeping representatives — not 
mailed. Address D. L. Hedges, Business Manager. 


WOME 


The 42 Agencies which accepted 
Good Housekeeping’s suggestion to 
make this independent study are 


Advertisers Incorporated 

J. D. Bates Advertising 
Agency 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Ince. 

Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 


Inc. 
The Blackman Company 
Blaker Advertising Agency, 
Inc. 


Brooke, Smith & French, Ine. 


Calkins & Holden 
Campbell-Ewald Company 


Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, Inc. 


Coulter & Payne, Inc. 

Cowan & Dengler, Inc. 

The Cramer-Krasselt Co. 

D’Arcy Advertising 
Company 


Dyer-Enzinger Company, Inc. 


Eastman, Scott & Company 

Erwin, Wasey & Company 

Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company 

Fitzgerald Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 

Foster & Davies, Inc 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


The Geyer Company 


Gardner Advertising 
Company ; 

Hays Advertising Agency 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Inc. 

Hughes, Wolff & Co., Inc. 

The Ralph H. Jones 


Company 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 
The J. Horace Lytle Co. 
Millis Advertising Company 
— Advertising Agency, 
ne. 
Moser & Cotins, Brown & 
Lyon, Ine. 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
P. F. O’Keefe Advertising 
Agency, Ine. 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc. 
The Procter & Collier Co. 
Richardson, Alley & 
Richards Co. 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc. 
Tracy-Parry Co. 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Corner, 
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agencies discovered about the magazine reading 
of 56.911 women in 121 cities 


MMUST make advertising PAY 


ner, 


The facts about.... 


AND MAGAZINES 


DVERTISERS have long wanted to 

know what readers think about 

a magazine. The question is im- 
portant. Reader interest determines 
more than any other factor the degree 
to which advertising is seen, read and 
acted upon. 


Heretofore, the one most accurate and 

reliable source of information — the 
readers themselves—has been left vir- 
tually untapped. 


Now you are offered a truly compre- 
hensive study of women’s interest in 
magazines. It is not based on statisties 
or editorial formulae, but on the per- 
sonal opinions of women themselves. 
42 leading advertising agencies made 
this study by interviewing personally 
56.911 women chosen at random in 
121 cities of all sizes. 


The results confirm the faith adver- 
tisers have had in the dominant influ- 
ence of magazines upon American 
family life. 


Two vital factors are determined by 
this study: 


Il. What magazines women read 
regularly. 


2. What magazines women prefer. 


This study, *““Women and Magazines,” 
gives only the facts as they were found 
and reported by each advertising 
ageney. In brief, it is as thorough, in- 
telligent and impartial a study as any 
advertiser himself might make. 


“Women and Magazines” is available 
to advertisers from the magazine 
which suggested the study — Good 
Housekeeping. It provides a new, 
more accurate basis of measuring the 
power of every national magazine to 
penetrate and influence the feminine 
buying mind. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


Everywoman’s Magazine 
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ly the first half of every year since its start, News adver- 


tising linage has shown a gain over the same period of the 
preceding year . . . and in 1931, the gain was larger than for 
any similar period—951,179 lines! 

This instance may not show that business in general is 
getting any better. But with more advertisers spending more 
money, it seems to indicate that there is business to be had in 
New York—and News advertisers are getting it! Possibly News 


space can get more business for you, too. 


Total Advertising in The News 
first six months of every year 


meaead Linage preceding yoar 
1921 1,126,092 

1922 1,643,000 516,908 
1923 2,125,578 482,578 
1924. 2,896,430 770,852 
1925 3,335,134 438,704 
1926 3,939,110 603,976 
1927 4,804,429 865,319 
1928 9,022,109 217,680 
1929 5,901,694. 879,585 
1930 6,276,175 374,481 
1931 7,227,304 951,179 


Sources: New York Evening Post 1921-1927 
Advertising Record Co. 1928-1931 


THEaANEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 
220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending August 1, 1931: 


@ @ @ Trade continues irregular. Among retailers 
there is no distinct trend. Some show gains in dollar sales 
over last year, but in general the comparison is still un- 
favorable. On the tonnage basis, however, many distribu- 
tors have nothing to complain of. Among wholesalers 
fall activity has begun, but on a somewhat smaller scale 
than was expected. 


e@ @ e The general index of business turned up 
slightly last week due mainly to a rise in the adjusted 
index of electrical power production, a somewhat better 
showing in the steel mills after prolonged decline and 
firmness in automobile production. 


@ @ @ Average commodity prices dropped again last 
week, the Irving Fisher index number reaching 69.5 com- 
pared with 69.8 the week before. Weak agricultural 
markets were the controlling influence. 


@ @ @ “The good showing of textiles, soap and other 
lines in recent weeks,’ says Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, “is due to intelligent gearing of 
production to consumption—the better balancing of in- 
dustry to markets—through the intelligent use of statis- 
tics. We are obviously coming out of the depression now 
and at the same time we are seeing the basis laid for an 
enduring, stable prosperity that will resist another un- 
balance.” 


@ @ @ j. C. Penney’s half-yearly statement was ex- 
traordinary. Losing 10.5 per cent in dollar sales as com- 
pared with last year—from $86,457,229 to $77,359,905— 
a gain of nearly 24 per cent was made in net earnings— 
from $3,407,400 to $4,210,909. Readjustment with a 
vengeance. 


@ @ @ Studebaker’s net earnings in the June quarter 
were $1,218,605 (fifty-six cents a share on the common) 
compared with $915,275 (forty-one cents a share) in the 
same quarter a year ago. Sales were down about 15 per 
cent this year but economies effected savings reflected in 
the better profits. 


e e e In the case of Willys-Overland an operating 
loss of $1,197,953 in the June quarter of last year was 
converted into an operating profit of $239,505 this year, 
although sales were off 41 per cent. Chrysler with a sales 
loss of 23 per cent had net earnings ($3,231,962) that 
ran a trifle higher than in the June quarter of 1930. 


e e@ e The.U. S. Steel statement for June was about 
as bad as expected—operating profit of only $230,389, 
swelled by the sale of Gary Heat, Light & Power to 
$7,391,355 for met income. The March quarter’s net in- 
come was $6,765,057, that of June, 1930, $32,126,717. 
Cuts in salaries were announced, not in wages. 


e e e A letter was published last week, written by 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont to a member of Congress, 
admitting that in some industries wages may have to be 
cut—to relieve the unemployment situation. There is no 
other sound reason for such a step. 
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@ e@ e To which President Hoover replied: “No 
member of the Administration has expressed the view 
or holds the view that the policy of the Administration in 
advocating maintenance of wages, should be changed. It 
has not been changed.” Secretary, of Labor Doak added, 
“The Administration’s policy has not been changed one 
damned bit.” 


© e@ e Steel men are looking to Labor Day to mark 
the end of the slump in their industry. It is noticeable 
that meanwhile scrap iron prices are looking up, due partly 
no doubt to small production of iron and steel, but a 
favorable index nevertheless which can never be wisely 
ignored. 


@ @ e Income statements from 166 industrial corpo- 
rations showing operations for the first six months of this 
year report earnings of $259,393,000 compared with $382,- 
880,000 in the same period of 1930—a decrease of 32.2 per 
cent. For the first quarter the earnings of 287 companies 
went off 56 per cent. 


» @ e Automobile production was 21 per cent less 
in, June than in May, just about the same drop as occurred 
between these two months last year. Compared with last 
year the decrease was 25 per cent. 


e e e Procter & Gamble have taken over the assets 
of Sabates, soap, perfume and candle makers of Havana, 
the second largest producers of soap and candles in Cuba. 


e@ e e Asa means of advertising copper and increas- 
ing its consumption, Arizona, largest American source of 
the metal, is planning to make its 1932 automotive license 
plates of copper instead of steel. 


@ e e The Minnesota law forbidding the sale of 
medical articles without having a licensed pharmacist in 
charge of such sales has been upheld by the supreme court 
of that state in a case involving the sale of milk of mag- 
nesia in a Woolworth store. 


@ @ @ International Salt has taken over the capital stock 
of Independent Salt, New York City, the oldest and larg- 
est merchandising concern there in its line. 


@ e@ e The Gannett Company, Inc., reports earnings 
for the six months ended June 30 of $856,110, only 13.4 
per cent less than the company made in the same period 
of last year. 


@ @ @ A new insecticide for the protection of vege- 


‘table and fruit plants has been discovered by scientists in 


the Department of Agriculture. It is called “Retenone” 
and is extracted from the roots of certain tropical plants. 
Deadly to insects, it is harmless to other animal life. 
Search for a new insecticide was prompted by belief that 
the crop-destroying insects have been developing resistance 
to the poisons now used to kill them. 


e@ e@ e Of the $650,000,000 of German credits which 
mature in the next ninety days or less, $350,000,000 are 
held in this country, according to Wall Street estimates— 
all well secured. 
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Down, down, down! The anthracite industry has been on the decline since 1917... . but that 
didn’t stop the Shanferoke Coal & Supply Corporation from steadily increasing sales and profits. 


What We Have Learned 
aboutLickingDepressions 


Based on an interview by John C. Howell with 


ARTHUR T. GOODENOUGH 
President, Shanferoke Coal & Supply Corporation of Delaware, New York City 


steadily recessive since 1917, the Shanferoke Coal & 
Supply Corporation of Delaware* increased tonnage 
sales during the first six months of 1931 5 per cent 
as compared with the same period of 1929 and 22 per 
cent as compared with the first six months of 1930. The 
most remarkable part of the company’s achievement is the 
fact that profits for the first six months of this year were 
two and one-half times those of the same period last year. 

As an example of what the proper kind of selling will 
accomplish in a field where competition from other indus- 
tries is forcing total yearly sales lower and lower (see 
chart on this page), this company’s experience should make 
the executives of concerns in many other fields (where 
conditions are far more favorable), blush with shame at 
their own annual statements. 

Shanferoke hasn’t any secret formula that is responsible 
for continuously improved reports to stockholders. They 
have merely taken the old tested fundamentals of selling 
and applied them in the coal business as they have seldom 
(if ever before) been applied—the old fundamentals of 


I: an industry where production and sales have been 


* They sell anthracite exclusively. 
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sales training, salesmanship based on facts rather than hot 

air, compensation that supplies incentive and plenty of it 

and a selling philosophy that teaches the men in the field 
to strike for big orders and 100 per cent dealerships. 

To put it another way, Shanferoke has developed a sales 
plan along specialty selling lines and applied it to a staple 
product—a product that has suffered for years from a 
notorious lack of intelligent sales management. 

The sales plan responsible for Shanferoke’s unusual rec- 
ord embodies the following principal factors: 

1. Adequate sales training, sales meetings and sales bul- 
letins. 

2. Interchange of information among salesmen to meet 
specific selling problems. 

3. Cooperation with the dealer to the end that customers’ 
heating plants are properly inspected. 

4. Incentive compensation by which the morale of the 
men is maintained at a high pitch and their efforts 
suitably rewarded. 

5. Cash discounts for prompt payment, resulting in a 
saving of money to customers, and reduction of losses 
to the company. 
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The Shanferoke coal company was organized in 1922, 
just after the strike which lasted from April to September 
of that year. At this time, and up to February, 1926, 
“selling anthracite” was practically unknown. It was and 
had been a sellers’ market. Demand was in excess of sup- 
ply. After the termination of the strike in 1926, however, 
the situation was radically changed. 

“It was clearly demonstrated,’ said Arthur T. Good- 
enough, president of the company, “that the consuming 
public had learned to use other fuels, such as coke, oil, 
Welsh anthracite, Scotch anthracite, German ovoids, etc. 
It was further clearly demonstrated that the anthracite 
industry would have to break away from its former policies 
and actually learn how to sell. From that day until now 
it has been an uphill road, as even now there are many 
people engaged in the industry who are not alive to the 
fact that anthracite is no longer a necessity. 

“For the four years 1927-'28-’29-’30 anthracite produc- 
tion has shown a decline of 2,000,000 tons each year. For 
the six months ending June 30, 1931, production showed 
a drop of 1,653,000 tons as compared with the first six 
months of 1930. Inasmuch as the industry has changed 
from a problem of production to a problem of selling or, 
to my way of thinking, from an opportunity of produc- 
tion to an opportunity of selling, the executives of the 
various selling organizations in our field should have been 
giving careful thought to the ways and means of changing 
the sales representatives in the field from order takers to 
actual salesmen. Heretofore, not only in the anthracite 
industry, but in practically every other industry, the sales- 


Shanferoke profits for the first six 
months of 1931 were two and one-half 
times profit for the first six months of 
1930. Sales were ahead 22 per cent. 
Losses from bad debts were cut one- 
twentieth of 1 per cent. And this 
record was accomplished in an in- 
dustry where total production and 
sales have declined steadily since 1917. 
No matter what you sell, this article 
will give you some very valuable ideas 


man on the road had little or no contact with the general 
office or executives of the business. 

“With the past conditions of the industry in mind, and 
recognizing the fact that the consuming public no longer 
considered anthracite a necessity, we endeavored to work 
up some plan whereby our sales representatives in the field 
could properly represent our corporation and speak with 
practically the same authority as if one of the executive 
officers had been in his place. The main points embodied 
in the plan we finally developed are enumerated above. 

“One of the first policies we worked out,” Mr. 
Goodenough continued, ‘was the institution of a program 
of regular sales meetings. That part of the anthracite- 
consuming territory which we cover is divided into dis- 
tricts, with a district sales manager responsible for the 
performance in that district. 

“At the first meeting, the president of the corporation 
presided, and at the end of the session announced that 


there would be similar meetings held every three months 
in the various district offices. It was definitely understood 
that no executive officer would take part in any subsequent 
meeting other than at the end of the meeting the chair- 
man of the board, if present, and the president and vice- 
president were to criticize what took place during the meet- 
ing and to offer any other constructive suggestions which 
presented themselves during the period of the meeting. 
The district sales manager of the district in which the 
meeting was to be held was to make up his own program 
and assign topics for discussion to the various members 
of the selling department. 

“One of the most constructive ideas followed through 
in any of the district meetings was the staging of a mock 
sale in which one of our salesmen represented a retail 
coal dealer who was convinced that he should have an 
anthracite coal different from that which we were selling. 
Another member of our organization ‘sold’ that dealer 
the thought that he could give his customers more in heat 
value per dollar spent by using the product we handle 
than by using the product he had beeen using in the past. 
After the discussion was over the other members of our 
sales force criticized not only the position taken by the 
dealer, if such criticisms were necessary, pointed out 
whether the dealer was not as fully conversant with the 
product he was handling as he should have been, but also 
considered our salesman’s approach and presentation of his 
case. It was most gratifying to see the eagerness with 
which the sales representatives attacked both parties, and a 
great many constructive suggestions were brought out dur- 
ing the discussion which followed. 

“In addition to the sales meetings every three months 
we send a weekly bulletin to each member of our sales 
force, which emphasizes some point in the art of selling. 
This bulletin is accompanied by a letter written by the 
president, dealing with the subject of the bulletin. There 
is also enclosed a ‘pink sheet’ on which is a question which 
some member of the sales organization has asked to have 
answered. This question deals with one of the various 
problems which the different members of our sales force 
encounter from time to time. Each member of the sales 
department is required to answer this question and return 
his reply to the New York office within a week. When 
the answers are all in, either the president or the vice- 
president reviews them, and in the following week a ‘Vic- 
tory Bulletin’ is sent to our men which covers the high 
spots of all the replies, and contains criticisms by the execu- 
tive officer of the answers given by the sales representa- 
tives. This bulletin has been the means of an interchange 
of ideas among our sales force which has proved to be 
most constructive. (Continued on page 187) 


We need new products and new mer- 
chandising ideas—yes! But in our pur- 
suit of them, are we forgetting the 


‘simple, tested fundamentals of good 


sales management? Shanferoke’s 
record, made in a “poor” industry, 
demonstrated that these fundamentals 
can be made to pull a business through 
a depression—and pull it out with a 
tip-top profit record to its credit. 


{i “Instead of letting agencies come to you to 
present their qualifications, take your lantern and 
go out personally in search of the right agency 


for your purposes.” 


a oe oak 


Epistles to the Adverttisians 


Book I.* 


The company was ready to advertise. But the gen- 
eral manager found himself somewhat bewildered 
when it came to choosing an advertising agency. So 
he wrote to a man who had spent the better part of 
a lifetime in the agency field and asked his advice. 
Here is what he said. These letters constitute 
one of the best discussions of agency relations the 
editors of this magazine have been privileged to read. 


Airyarizona, April 28, 1931. 
Dear Glenn: 

Your letter asking advice on how 
to select an advertising agency and, 
after selecting it, how to get the best 
out of it, comes as a godsend to your 
invalided uncle. Did you think of the 
idea yourself or did your mother art- 
fully suggest it? Somehow I suspect 
that her fine Egyptian diplomacy sensed 
the opportunity to give an idle man 
something to occupy his fallow mind. 
She knows that, in spite of the indis- 
putable charms of Chandler, time 
often hangs heavy on my formerly 
industrious shoulders. 

Gosh, kid, it’s hard to realize you 
as part owner and G. M. of a real 
outfit. When I first met you, you 
showed some promise of being a cheer 
leader but nothing else. 

Now as to your question. I’m not 
going to write merely the one letter 
you diffidently request. I’m going to 
write three letters. These three letters 
you are to read, mark and inwardly 
digest in the privacy of your own sanc- 
tum. Then you are to take them— 
with such personal elimination as you 
see fit—and compel each one of your 


*Book II will appear next week. 


associates who will have a finger in 
your advertising pie to give them re- 
spectful attention. 

Advice is only as good as its soutce. 
In order that your associates may 
know whence the advice comes, you 
can tell them that your uncle has had 
nineteen years in advertising, seven- 
teen of them in agency harness. That, 
until put hors de combat by his 
physique, he was an active parmer in 
an agency of high reputation. That 
his copy has appeared in seven lines 
in the Breeders Gazette, full pages in 
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metropolitan newspapers, double pages 
in Saturday Evening Post and else- 
where et cetera ad infinitum. That 
he has been the responsible pilot for 
advertising budgets ranging from 
$5,000 up into the hundreds of thou- 
sands a year. That he has shared in 
a prideful number of dramatic adver- 
tising successes and sat in at the wake 
of some inglorious failures. That he 
considers that the failures, by teaching 
him things not to do, are as valuable 
a part of his experience as the suc- 
cesses. 
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What has all this taught your re- 
vered uncle? 

1. Don’t be sold an agency. Select 
one. 

Instead of letting agencies come to 
you to present their qualifications, take 
your lantern and go out personally in 
search of the right agency for your pur- 
poses. Don’t speculate as to whether 
the best-fitted agency will solicit your 
account—make sure that the right one 
knows about your company and its 
hopes. Pay more attention to agencies 
at work than to agencies on parade— 
investigate them on their own home 
grounds. 

2. In picking your agency pick one 
whose principals are men of your own 
kind. 

Men whose abilities you respect but 
whose personalities do not appeal are 
rarely a safe choice. Neither you nor 
they will ever be able to achieve that 
complete mutual intimacy and trust 
which is absolutely necessary to a long 
and satisfactory cooperation. If you 
cannot talk freely and unreservedly 
with your agency, you are out of luck. 

If, after you have found the right 
group, you discover that some of them 
play bridge or golf at your clubs or 
sing the same Alma Mater, so much 
the better. Don’t make the selection 
on any such superficial basis but be 
glad of it if it comes out that way. 
Some of the best suggestions I have 
ever made have sprouted in front of 
clients’ fireplaces, by-products of pure- 
ly social contacts, 


Trust Your Agency 

3. Don’t let anyone in your or- 
ganization regard or treat your 
agency’s representatives as visiting 
salesmen. If they deserve to be treat- 
ed as salesmen instead of as trusted 
counselors, you have the wrong 
agency. If you feel any hesitation 
about letting any officer of your 
agency or the particular contact man 
assigned to you into the confidential 
facts of your business, change agencies. 
A doctor or lawyer would be helpless 
to serve you effectively if blindfolded. 
So is your agency. 

4, Whatever you do, don’t misin- 
form your agency. 

If there is a weak spot, competitive- 
ly, in your product, point it out. If 
there is a weak spot in your organiza- 
tion or financing or anywhere else, 
make it clear, If your agency criticizes 
your product or your organization or 
your policies, listen attentively—don’t 
fly off the handle, or sulk, or crawl 
into your shell. 

An agency cannot plan soundly on 
insufficient or unreliable information, 
nor can advertising gloss over internal 
weaknesses, If your agency offers 


criticisms, it is doing so only because 
it knows that its future income from 
your account depends on your pros- 
perity. There is no profit to it in 
criticism for the sake of criticism. 

So much for the primary and fun- 
damental considerations in agency 
relations. My next Epistle to the Ad- 


vertisians will treat of how to handle 
the personal element in working with 
your agency to the best advantage. 
Wish I were near enough so that 
I could preach, dissertate and elaborate 
in greater detail. 
Your affectionate uncle, 
G. B. S. 


Movie Clinches Demonstration 
with 90 Per Cent of Prospects 
BY R. S. McFADDEN 


ERHAPS it was the shock of the 
Piaseres that actually more of 

the consumer’s dollar was being 

spent for chewing gum than for 
electricity that jolted the electric power 
companies into the realization of the 
need for aggressively selling even a 
commodity with such self-evident 
merits as electricity. Anyway, it was 
only a comparatively few years ago 
that the Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern 
Power Corporation set about to obtain 
a more reasonable portion of the fam- 
ily budget for itself. 

Because the electric range consti- 
tutes one of the biggest load-builders 
among electrical appliances, it was de- 
cided to push this hard. But before 
starting the company wanted to be 
sure that it was headed in the right 
direction. Hence a market survey was 
made. 

Through the survey they learned of 
the objections they would encounter 
and could be prepared. From it they 
also learned where the up-and-coming, 
progressive, ambitious portions of the 
population were concentrated. 

As for the objections. By and 
large, most housewives had the pre- 
conceived notion that cooking by elec- 
tricity was slow. Secondly, they 
believed it was expensive. 

These prejudices had to be battered 
down before any headway could be 
made, but a busy woman with an in- 
grown prejudice is not lending an ear 
to an educational dissertation on the 
progress of science. Moreover, a 
range is not a device a salesman can 
draw out of his brief case to prove 
his points. 

Another handicap is that it takes a 
mighty persuasive salesman and a very 
hot prospect to bring about an inspec- 
tion of a range at the store where they 
are on display. 

Now the Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern 
Power Corporation have — a 
sales tool that overrides these difficul- 
ties very satisfactorily, they find. It 
is a small pocket-sized film projector. 
Rob Roy Macleod, the manager of 


public relations of that company, calls 
it a “sample case, brief case and 
canned sales presentation all in one.” 
It lends confidence to the salesmen, 
for whereas heretofore they had to talk 
in generalities about what in effect 
was an “intangible,” the steps in 
the visual demonstration lead them 
smoothly and logically to the treat- 
ment of specific essential facts about 
the product, some of which they had 
previously been in danger of skipping 
or brushing over. It precludes di- 
gressing and guarantees coverage of 
salient points. 

The salesmen’s routine now consists 
of calling on a housewife during the 
day and arranging a presentation for 
the evening, when friend husband is 
at home. Mr. Macleod reports the 
fact that the amazing proportion of 90 
per cent of the women called upon 
yield to the suggestion of a visual 
demonstration. The promise of pic- 
tures is an inducement that only 10 
per cent can resist. Before the adop- 
tion of the new method, the securing 
of an audience was the hardest part 
of the selling job. 

Once the salesman penetrates the 
family circle in the evening all 
circumstances are conducive to mel- 
lowness and _ receptivity. Though 
technically it isn’t necessary, the sales- 
man requests that the lights be 
dimmed, so that father won’t be able 
to take refuge behind the paper, and 
because it focuses attention on the 
matter in hand. The men find that 
even the sons and daughters suspend 
their various activities during the 
“show,” and since youth is usually 
responsive to innovation, this circum- 
stance often tips the scale in favor of 
a purchase. 

The film and the accompanying talk 
require about thirty minutes, and 
dramatize the sales points of the elec- 
tric range. They bring out these 
facts: 


1. That electric cooking has met with 
general approval by such institutions as 
(Continued on page 187) 
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Fourteen Ways 
to Prove Quality 


Too often the salesmen are told to go out and “‘sell 
quality”—without being given any facts that will 
back up their claims. Here are some suggestions. 


BY BURTON BIGELOW 
President, Burton Bigelow, Inc., Buffalo, New York 


manager has just hired a new man 

to take up leg-work in that irreg- 

ularly shaped space marked “Block 
29” on the big tack-marked map in 
the executive sales office. 

“Now, Mr. Woolhouse,” concludes 
the sales manager, “I'll take you out 
to Mr. Tickenhammer, our plant su- 
perintendent. I want you to spend 
the balance of the day and up to lunch 
time tomorrow going through the 
plant. Then come in and I will give 
you your final material and instruc- 
tions.” 

Two days having been spent going 
through the plant, the new man re- 
turns to his chief’s office. After an 
hour’s emphatic instructions about 
everything in general, with special 
emphasis on the color of sheets to use 
in reporting and the importance of 
getting order numbers utilized con- 
secutively, Mr. Sales Executive hands 
over to Mr. New Man the long- 
heralded sales material. 

Here is what it consists of: 

1 copy of the firm’s last year's 
catalog. (Current issue not yet off 
the press.) 

1 book of photographs of plant and 
Whatzits in process. 

1 loose leaf price book. 

1 brand new, never-before-used 
order book. 

With a final battery of smiles, en- 
couragements, promises, threats, hopes 
and fears, Mr. Woolhouse eventually 
gets into a waiting factory car and is 
whizzed down to the hotel where he 
will pack up and start out to sell 
Block 29 on the superlative quality of 
Whatzits. 

It would be boisterously funny if 
it weren't so tragic. Mr. S. M. can- 
not remember the entrees in a res- 
taurant without a printed menu, but 
he expects the new man, unfamiliar 


IE is Tuesday morning. The sales 


with his line, his territory and his cus- 
tomers, to go out and do a sales job 
400 miles from the main office, with- 
out a scrap of paper that will really 
help him sell. And not only sell, but 
sell that quite intangible thing—qual- 
ity. Quality is abstract—unless you 
make it concrete! 

There are fourteen (and in some 
cases more) possible ways to prove 
quality. The sales management should 
be responsible for placing in each 
salesman’s hands the proof material 
that will enable him to back up his 
claims of quality as he makes them. 

Some of these elements of proof 
material are: 

1—Raw material tests and inspec- 
tions. 

Are any of the raw materials enter- 
ing into the product new, rare, scarce? 

2—Finished product tests and in- 
spections. 

Is there an unusual number of in- 
spections during manufacture? After 
completion of manufacture? Are 
any remarkably fine gauges, instru- 
ments, etc., required to gauge the fine 
quality of the article? 

3—Product in use tests. 

What operating tests are made of 
the finished product? Is it tested on 
some equivalent of the Proving 
Ground? What can be said on this 
point ? 

4—Local references. 

Do certain vocations use the prod- 
uct in large quantities? | Does this 
geographical location favor it? 

5—Guarantee. 

What mark of confidence do the 
makers show by some form of guar- 
antee or formal assurance of quality 
and performance? 

6—Trial offers. 

If it is a product that lends itself 
to trial, the trial offer is often one of 
the best proofs of quality. No man 
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will offer on trial a product that will 
not meet his claims. 

7—Sample offer. 

8—Refund offer. 

9—Demonstration offer. 

10—-Names of big users. 

If the big names in the community, 
or in industry, use the product those 
big names are bellwethers. ‘‘Follow- 
the-leader’” is still a big factor in 
selling and these lists of big names 
are often usable as outstanding proofs 
of quality. 

11—Lists of users. 

Just lists, name after name, proving 
quality by performance, by re-order, 
by the fact that others in great num- 
bers have purchased. 

12—Statistics of number in use. 

13—Performance stories. 

Taken from trade journals, house 
magazines, made up especially for the 
sales book, illustrated with actual 
photographs, newspaper clippings. 
Of unusual value in proving quality. 

14—Testimonials. 

Old, outworn in the minds of many, 
but of never-failing influence in the 
sale of quality. The good things 
that others have experienced induce a 
similar experience in my own mind. 
They are proofs of quality just as 
good as the sources of the testimony. 


Where Blame Should Rest 


Some day a few weeks later Mr. 
Woolhouse will be called in, made to 
trod the green carpet, while he listens 
to a tirade on his failure to sell qual- 
ity. He may resign if he is a man 
of spunk—and another will take his 
place and repeat the performance until 
management learns that it has a re- 
sponsibility to know how a product 
should be sold—and a further re- 
sponsibility to equip its sales people 
to do that job. 

You may not be able to utilize all 
the stated fourteen ways to prove qual- 
ity—but you can use most of them. 
And if you put into the hands of your 
selling force the tools that make qual- 
ity selling easier, you will find them 
perfectly willing to prove most en- 
thusiastically that your Whatzits are 
incontrovertibly the finest quality 
Whatzits in the world. Until then— 
well, until you can prove it yourself, 
Mr. Sales Manager, don’t expect your 
men to do it! 


To Hold Roofing Exhibit 


PHILADELPHIA—A Roofing and Sheet Meta! 
Industries Conference and Sales Promotion 
Exhibit will be held under the direction of 
roofing contractors division of the National 
Slate Association, the National Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors and the United’ 
Roofing Contractors’ Association, at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, the week of 
January 25, 1932, W. S. Hays, chairman, 
announced this week. 
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“One tea packer has an established 
list price on which he quotes dis- 
counts of 10, 5, 5, 2Y, and 2 per 
cent . . . to figure out the net cost 
of these commodities is like solving 


a Chinese puzzle.” 


© Lazarnick 


“15, 5 and 2 for Cash’— 
ot How’s Your Algebra? 


F I were a manufac- 
turer, knowing what I 
do about retailing, I 
would employ a stimu- 
lus in my _ merchandis- 
ing by making my goods 
as easy as possible for the 
retailer to handle. Many 
times we hesitate to bring 
some line or article into 
our store which we know 
we can sell readily, simply 
because of the confusion 
and loss created by the 
manufacturer’s billing and 
discounting methods. 

Frequently goods are 
sold to us at one price 
and billed at another, with conse- 
quent trouble and expense. Then 
there is the confusing system of es- 
tablishing a list and quoting almost 
endless discounts from it, which en- 
tails complicated figuring and loss of 
time and effort to arrive at net prices. 
Finally there are the free deals which 
almost invariably are complicated by 
some sort of a selling scheme that 
requires unnecessary time and effort to 
figure out. 

Some time ago a manufacturer re- 
duced his price slightly to us on a 
certain product. He also allowed 
fifty-five cents a case. But when the 
goods came through they were billed 
at the old price and without the allow- 
ance. We immediately wrote the 


An executive of a grocery chain laments 
inane and complicated discount systems 
which keep his accounting department 
tangled up in red tape and involve sev- 
eral thousand dollars’ worth of unneces- 
sary expense every year. Are you guilty? 


BY ELLIOTT C. LOGAN 
Vice-president, Logan Brothers Company, Bridgeport, 


Connecticut 


manufacturer enclosing a copy of our 
duplicate order, and several letters 
then went back and forth. After 
about ten days the matter was straight- 
ened out and we were credited with 
the reduction and the allowance; but 
it cost us several dollars in lost time 
and motion to correct the error. The 
frequency with which this sort of 
thing happens ‘om up several thou- 
sand dollars of unmmecessary expense 
for us every year. 

One tea packer has an established 
list price on which he quotes discounts 
of 10, 5, 5, 214 and 2 per cent. I 
don’t know just how long it takes to 
figure out this discount on every ship- 
ment; but when you multiply the ex- 
perience several hundred times a 
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month you find that it 
will keep at least one man 
busy doing nothing else, 
and it seems to us that it 
would be just as easy for 
a manufacturer to estab- 
lish a net price with the 
discount for cash. 

A soap that we handle 
in very large quantities 
used to be billed to us 
at $5.70 less 2 per cent 
for cash. It now comes to 
us at $6.25 less 10 per 
cent regular, with twelve 
and one-half cents per case 
allowed on carloads, ten 
cents a case additional for 
a sale, and then one case free with 
eight cases. To change the price this 
manufacturer changes the amount of 
free goods. To figure out the net cost 
of these commodities is like solving 
a Chinese puzzle, and we buy a great 
deal of stuff on which the discounting 
is even more complicated. 

The free goods proposition is usual- 
ly intricate and annoying to work out. 
A number of manufacturers do not 
ship the free goods with the regular 
orders. Then they further complicate 
the proposition by insisting that, in 
order to get the free stuff, a specified 
number of cases must be delivered to 
each store. In ome instance the 
manufacturer’s selling proposition was 
that with every carload he would give 
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“For the last time I’m telling you—freight car loading as a business index 
is fallible.” 


us a certain amount of free merchan- 
dise, provided, we delivered nine cases 
of goods to every one of our stores. 
The free goods were to be included in 
the next order. 

This proposition was not in our in- 
terest, and we do not believe it was 
in the interest of the manufacturer, 
for the simple reason that in some 
of our stores nine cases of his product 
would be a year’s supply. Others of 
our stores, we have demonstrated, can 
handle as many as twenty-seven cases 
a month. Therefore, the futility of 
the proposition is obvious. 

Not long ago we asked a starch 
manufacturer why he did not simplify 
his system of discounting. One of 
the officials of the company answered 
our letter and explained that there 
was no particular reason except that 
the goods had always been priced the 
same way. The goods of this manu- 
facturer are packed in cases of forty- 
eight but they.are charged for at the 
rate of 100, and the discount is 10 
and 2 and 2 per cent with one case 
free with ten. And it seems to us 
that the manufacturer is making a 
grave mistake to continue with an 
archaic system that piles up unneces- 
saty expense and confusion in the 
stores of his customers. 

Paper bags offer another excellent 
example of the waste in discounting. 
We used to buy twenty-pound Kraft 
bags at $21.80 per thousand less 60 
per cent, nine 10’s and 5 per cent. 
This discounting had been in force 
since the war; but it was changed last 
fall and now these goods are charged 
to us at a list of $6.00 less 25 per 
cent, five 10’s and 5 per cent. 

Just why these and many other sys- 
tems of discounting are adhered to is 


one of the mysteries of grocery dis- 
tribution. While we have never 
figured out just what these systems 
cost us, I am convinced that my com- 
pany is spending many thousands of 
dollars a year in figuring out discounts 
and details that are unnecessary. In 
our case this figures out several dol- 
lars per store a month, and, if you 
will check up this unnecessary expense 
for every store in the country, it 
amounts to an amazing waste. 

This problem, as well as all others 
in our field, proves that the interest 
of the manufacturer and the distrib- 


-utor are similar and closely. related. 


Manufacturers do not hesitate to ask 
us to change established methods 
when the change benefits them. In 
fact they frequently make changes 
without consulting their customers. 
I know of nothing so necessary as a 
realization that distribution is a matter 
of cooperation if it is to be accom- 
plished economically and with a 
maximum of satisfaction to the con- 
sumer. Manufacturers have brought 
great pressure to bear on distributors 
during the last two or three years to 
sell their goods cheaply. We have 
reached the point where lower prices 
must come from the elimination of 
waste, and I believe the manufacturers 
cam eliminate one useless and unneces- 
sary cost by simplifying their discount- 
ing method. 


Newsreel to Run Ads 


New YorK—Kinograms will launch Aug- 
ust 28 an advertising newsreel, for which 
3,000 theatres already have subscribed. A 
single advertising subject has been made a 
part of each bi-weekly release of the news- 
reel, and several national advertisers are 
said to have expressed interest in the 
“medium.” 


Nation Goes Yo-Yo; 
Wood, String and Idea 


Become a Business 


CuHIcaGo—A piece of wood, a string 
and some intensive selling and adver- 
tising have become a new business. 
Chicago has gone Yo-Yo. The rest 
of the nation, through a newspaper 
advertising campaign, also is going 
Yo-Yo. oe 
This device does funny antics up and 
down a string, the movements being 
known as over-the-falls, around-the- 
world, three-leaf-clover, figure eight, 
walking-the-dog, etc. It is merely a 
double spool, a sort of foreshortened 
dumb-bell, which rolls up and down 
by momentum. 

A representative of this magazine 
visited the Yo-Yo factory here the 
other day. C. E. Waters, sales man- 
ager, showed him some 9,000,000 sets 
of the game, soon to be put on the 
market. 

Yo-Yo, be it explained, is not new. 
Only its popularity is new. Originat- 
ing in the Philippines, it entered the 
United States via San Francisco four 
and a half years ago. 

Pedro Flores strolled from shipside 
gaily Yoing. In a few minutes he had 
an army of small boys on his trail. 
He tossed his Yo-Yo into the crowd 
and the fight for it was on. 

Donald Duncan, seeing opportunity, 
began the manufacture of the thing. 
But that isn’t the story. 

“All you need to put anything like 
this over in a big way is the device, 
a proper selling plan and about $500,- 
000,”’ said Mr. Waters. ‘With these 
things—anyone can do what we have 
done.” 

Eighteen newspapers in far-scattered 
parts of the country are now running 
Yo-Yo contests. Cash prizes are 
given for the greatest proficiency de- 
veloped; regular contests are held. 

On some newspapers the campaign is 
put on on a strictly advertising basis; 
on others good will is the aim; again, 
circulation. The needs of the news- 
paper is studied and a plan worked 
out. The cooperating newspaper 
“throws in’ reading space liberally. 
Subscription tie-ups are commonly 
used. 

Simultaneously with the newspaper 
campaign Yo-Yo’s are placed on sale 
in “‘variety” stores, drug chains, hotel 
newsstands and elsewhere. The dis- 
tribution system of the Yo-Yo or- 
ganization is highly organized. Chi- 
cago, for example, was blanketed with 
them in twenty-four hours. 

Yo-Yo’s retail at five, ten, twenty-five 
cents and $1. 
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HEN men actually see and 
hear how you want things 
done, they get a lasting impression. 


In his own mind, every man who sees 
the talking picture compares his way 
with the method presented vividly on 
the screen. He compares, and can 
correct the way he’s been doing it. 


There is no limit to the number of 
times you can tell your story the same 
way with talking pictures, nor any 


Put a Pattern In Front of Them 


limit to the number of men you can 
reach. Expense is cut to a minimum, 
with better results. 


Jam Handy Picture Service is equip- 
ped with the most up-to-date sound 
studios and equipment for the pro- 
duction of talking pictures, entirely 
under one control. The service also 
includes the screening of pictures 
nationally, with expert protection of 
all meetings. 


Every picture we have ever produced has helped accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 


Jamison Handy, President 


Slidefilms ~ (®) 


Motion Pictures 6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Western & 


SOUND 


NEW YORK, CHANIN BLDG. — DAYTON, THIRD NATIONAL BANK BLDG. — DETROIT, GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
REGIONAL SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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Jobs that business 


paper advertising 
can do NOW 


Here’s one of the ten ways that business 
paper advertising can help your salesmen 
get orders ... today. 


*It can get right in to see the buyers who are 
“hard to see’’—tell them your whole sales story 
at their leisure, not once but over and over 
again. Your salesman can 
concentrate on closing sales. 


This, and the other uses of 
business paper advertising 
are explained in our book, 
“Industrial Advertising at 
Work.” We will gladly 


send you a copy on request. 


This is the 


STRONG | « 


y 
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McGR AW- 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Inc., New York - Boston 


Business men, industrialists and en- The Business Week 
gineers — 600,000 of them — regularly System 

read the McGraw - Hill Publications. Factory and Industrial 
More than 3,000,000 use McGraw-Hill Management 


books and magazines in their business. Maintenance Engineering 


* 
SALES 
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When business is running smoothly, any 
average salesman— any average advertising 
medium — can get results for you. The strong 
men have little chance to demonstrate their 
real worth. But when the going gets rough, 
then your real producers tower head and 


shoulders above the field. 


McGraw-Hill rather welcomes days like 
these. They’re a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity to show what its publications can do 


for those who sell to business and industry. 


Here are magazines that, like your best 


day of the stron g saleeman—and the 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


salesmen, know how to make profitable 
calls. They know where to seek business for 
you and they go there exclusively. Over 
half-a-million business men, industrialists 
and engineers— the ones who can unlock the 
buying power of business and industry — 
read McGraw-Hill publications regularly. 
More than that, 69% of those questioned 


recently use these magazinesas buying guides. 


Here’s your star selling combination—a good 
sales forceand the McGraw-Hill papers cover- 
ing the markets you want to sell. Working to- 


gether, they’ll lick today’s hard job for you. 


HILL PUBLICATIONS 


Philadelphia - Washington - 


American Machinist 
Product Engineering 


Greenville - 


Engineering and Mining Journal 
Engineering and Mining World 


Cleveland - Detroit - 


Electric Railway Journal 
Bus Transportation 


St. Louis - San Francisco - Los Angeles - London 


Electrical World 
Electrical Merchandising 


Chicago - 


Radio Retailing 
Electronics 


fi Aviati El ical W Food Ind i 
Engineering News-Record Metal and Mineral Markets price eae ouneiiibais Chemical &Metallurgical 
Construction Methods Coal Age Textile World Power Engineering 


Are Sales Off Because 
We Don’t Ask for Orders? 


company told the representative of a firm of 
industrial engineers, “We'll be ready for you, 
I think, on the thirtieth of June.” 

It wasn’t an order—merely one of those verbal 
promises—and on the first of July the salesman 
didn’t send him a written reminder. 

At 9.15 on the morning of July 1 he was in 
the man’s office. 

“Well, here I am ready for work. Where’s my 
desk and where do I hang my hat?” 

“Why, hello, Jones. What can I do for you?” 

“I’m here because you told me back in March 
that you’d be ready to start June 30 on that job 
we recommended. . . ” 

“But I didn’t sign any contract!” 

“Of course you didn’t; we're not insistent on 
written contracts when we are dealing with men 
whose word is as good as their bond. Now, the 
first thing we will tackle is this . . . And the 
following week I'll bring in two assistants and 
we'll . . . We ought to be through and. have the 
final report and, recommendations in your hands by 
the first of September.” 

The president laughs about it now. “I was sin- 
cere about intending to give them that job—some 
time. But I never thought that fellow would take 
me so literally, and business in June was so bad 
that if he hadn’t shown up ready for work I'd 


ATE in March the head of a big New York 


have put it off until fall and perhaps forever. Now 
that he’s started I think it will turn out to be the 
best $5,000 investment we ever made.” 

* * & 


Another professional man—this one a market 
consultant—told us the other day that from the 
time of the market slump until March his business 
had just staggered along. He had a splendid repu- 
tation, gained in ten years on conscientious work 
as a consultant, and, carried away by the thought, 
“I am a professional man,” he waited for business 
to come to him. He was good, and those who 
knew it would tell others, and so business would 
be handed him on a platter. But the platter con- 
tained a bit of this and a dab of that and not the 
fat juicy steak he wanted. Late in the first quar- 
ter he had to have business or he couldn’t pay the 
rent. 

So he adopted the expedient of going out and 
definitely asking for it. And he got it! Since 
then he has been busier than he ever has been; 
he is making more money than during the late 
lamented boom years. 

“We thought you were too busy to handle any- 
thing from us’; “Why, if I,had only known last 
month that you did this kind of work”; ‘Why 
didn’t you ever let us know that you had done 
that fine job for so-and-so?” are some of the com- 
ments this much-surprised man is getting. 


Reprints of this page are available at two cents each, 
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Good Company your advertising in roto- 


gravure will enjoy good company, Editorial matter and advertisements 
together create in rotogravure a quality or class” atmosphere conducive 
to sales. The forceful character of rotogravure is due largely to its per- 
fect reproduction of pictures. Notice here the difficult combination of 
glass, silver, straws, ice, linen and even bubbles. Do not overlook the 
sales power of quality suggested by good company—by rotogravure. 


Kimberly-Clark @rporation 


ESTABLISHED 1872 Neenah, Wis. 
NEW YORK, 122 E. 42nd St. CHICAGO, 8 S. Michigan Ave. LOS ANGELES, 510 W. Sixth St. 


Sales made economically will be the aim of 
most fall advertising. It is by that standard 
that we urge you to consider the rotogra- 
vure sections of newspapers. It is there that 
your product will enjoy the Class Association 
of fine editorial and quality advertising. 
There your advertising will have the advan- 
tage of the greatest Reader Interest; of the 
Believability of photographs; and of High 
Visibility for advertisements of modest size. 
With rotogravure sections you have a Flexi- 
bility of medium that enables Concentration 
where sales are most probable, ranging from 
local or sectional to National Coverage. 
The representative of your local rotogra- 
vure section or our Rotogravure Develop- 
ment Department, Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


will gladly answer specific questions about 


this economical medium of advertising. 


a. (lark (rporation 


ESTABLISHED 1872 Neenah, Wis. 


NEW YORE CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES | 
122 E. 42nd St. 8 S. Michigan Ave. 510 W. Sixth St. 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Ju/y 29.—A prominent New York 
attorney, Benjamin S. Kirsh, writing in the American Bar 
Association Journal, has called attention to the fact that 
the open season for the proposal of varied amendments 
to the anti-trust laws will undoubtedly commence with the 
reconvening of Congress in December. At that time, many 
other legislative proposals will be as closely related to 
business, and the subject is even more important to busi- 
ness men than lawyers. Trade associations, as well as in- 
dividual business executives, can be of inestimable value to 
the country by supporting sane legislation and opposing 
political and partisan bills as soon as they are introduced. 
The passage of ‘‘jackass’’ legislation will accomplish irrep- 
arable injury, and it will be more threatening next session 
than for many years, according to the present outlook. It 
has been a long time since the demand has been so great 
for sound, constructive business legislation. 


Be Prepared to Write Your Congressmen. Frequently, 
both senators and representatives have informed the writer 
that they seldom hear from their constituents on business 
subjects and that their need is great for information on 
how and why proposed legislation on all phases of business 
should be considered. For some time to come a legisla- 
tive mailing list will be-as important as any other to far- 
sighted business men, and it should be compiled at once. 
Include, first, your own congressmen, prominent members 
of both national houses with members of proper commit- 
tees, all of your state legislators, the executives of trade 
associations in your industry, the political leaders in your 
community, and all others who have legislative influence. 
Then, when federal or state laws affecting business are pro- 
posed, write to your list and express your conviction ar- 
rived at ftom an analysis of the proposed legislation. Re- 
member that, in many instances, the states follow the lead 
of the federal government in passing legislation, and that 
in both fields there is a dearth of accurate, practical fore- 
sight and sound information. 


Proposed Federal Bills that Affect Business will be 
reviewed in this department and, as often as possible, be- 
fore they are introduced. On important proposed legis- 
lation we shall present analyses of the bills, as well as 
the views of proponents and opponents. We shall also 
offer the confidential opinions of the most competent gov- 
ernment observers on all important federal business legis- 
lation. 


The Harvard Chain Store Report, it is said, is to be 
widely used by chains and some manufacturers for propa- 
ganda, and it appears that the material is dangerous for 
the purpose. On excellent Washington authority, the re- 
port is biased, imaccurate and based on a series of un- 
warranted assumptions. An analysis now in the hands of 
independent organizations supports these charges and 
promises an adequate defense to independent interests. 
Furthermore, it is assured that the Federal Trade report 
will take radical issue with many of the statements. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Engineering is completing 
its first month and is expected to eventually affect the 
6,000,000 farm homes of the country. According to S. H. 
McCrory, chief of the new bureau, the research conducted 
will be of the most far-reaching character and will aid the 
farmer in solving those problems which relate to farm 
buildings and machinery, as well as to his fields. The 
bureau is now considering three major problems, the so- 
lution of which offers many opportunities for manufac- 
turers. First is the need of remodeling existing farm 
homes, of which there are now more than 6,000,000. The 
second is concerned with the dairy business and its solu- 
tion will determine the best construction of dairy barns 
and deal with proper ventilation, temperature control and 
sanitation. And the third problem now under considera- 
tion deals with the construction of storage structures on 
farms. 


The Pittsburgh Grocery Survey, organization of which 
is now being completed, will include a study of the in- 
fluence of topography on food distribution. And the in- 
vestigation, which will be of special value to food manu- 
facturers, will be based on the following major projects: 

First, a survey of distributive channels and_ practices, 
with facts shown in relation to census figures and with 
all methods of getting into the market indicated and all 
obstacles disclosed. Second, a survey of the wholesale 
food trade, comparing the business of as many whole- 
salers as will cooperate with the facts brought to light 
by the investigation of the twenty-five lowest cost whole- 
sale grocers. Third, an analysis of the retail markets of 
the city. 


Special Sales, as encouraged by many manufacturers of 
branded and advertised merchandise, are being studied 
as an important part of the St. Louis Drug Survey. From 
data already accumulated, it looks as if the final report 
will blast the theory of special sale selling. The facts al- 
ready show a strong tendency of the public to buy the 
cut-price items and nothing else. In one case 50 per cent 
of the sales made during the special sale were identified 
as non-profitable. It was also found that a large per- 
centage of customers wait for special sales and that many 
of them will not purchase certain goods at regular prices. 


Introduction of New Items is a possible exception to 
a general indication that special sales are not profitable. 
While present findings are to be verified, they indicate that 
some new items introduced in this way find a profitable 
subsequent demand. 


Demand for Attractive Window Material undoubtedly 
will be greatly increased by the survey. A widespread 
check on traffic is being made and the results analyzed. 
Windows that are ignored by passersby are being retrimmed 
and the reactions studied. Not cut prices, but timely, in- 
teresting merchandise has been found to have the greatest 
stopping and pulling power for window displays. Ac- 
cording to present findings, the novelty and variety of new 
and seasonable goods have much greater pulling power 
than cut prices on advertised staples. 
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Eight Grocery Chains May Merge 
to ‘“Nationalize” Private Brands 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


New YorK—A nation-wide grocery 
chain with some 15,000 retail units 
and an annual sales volume of nearly 
$1,000,000,000—largely in private 
brands—may be created soon to rival 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, which for several years has been 
the largest retail distributor, SALES 
MANAGEMENT learned from financial 
sources this week. 

Plans for the merger of at least eight 
leading chains, to compose the new 
organization, discussed for several 
years, were given impetus recently 
with the merger of the Safeway and 
MacMarr stores, western chains with 
more than 5,000 units and an aggre- 
gate sales volume of about $300,000,- 
000. The Safeway-MacMarr combina- 
tion will create an organization which 
will rank second to A. & P. in that 
field. 

Companies being discussed for the 
“super merger’ are Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Company, Cincinnati, which 
formerly held second position; Safe- 
way-MacMarr; First National Stores, 
Boston; National Tea Company, Chi- 
cago; Southern Grocery Company, 
Atlanta; David Pender Stores, Nor- 
folk; either H. C. Bohack & Company 
or Daniel Reeves, Inc., New York, 
and possibly the Grand Union Grocery 
Stores, New York. The only one 
among the larger grocery chains in 
the country, aside from A. & P., 
which is not being mentioned in this 
connection is American Stores, Phila- 
delphia. 

The purpose of ‘the proposed merger 
—in addition to providing economies 
from uniform methods and manage- 
ment and larger buying power—is to 
establish private brands, which would 
be sold nationally through these out- 
lets. 

With some 16,000 units and a sales 
volume of $1,100,000,000, it was 
pointed out to this magazine, A. & P. 
can “make money” on private brands. 
On certain of its brands, such as coffee 
and salmon, A. & P.’s volume is larger 
than that of any ‘‘national advertiser.” 
Unlike A. & P., however, the new 
chain would be completely nation- 
wide in scope. A. & P. stores, until 
the last eighteen months, have all been 
located east of Nebraska and Texas. 
Recently a number of units have been 


established on the Pacific Coast, but 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
territories have not been thoroughly 
covered. 

At present Safeway, with headquarters 
in Oakland, is the largest far western 
chain and the merger with MacMarr 
will give this group dominance in the 


territory between Denver and San . 


Francisco. First National is equally 
strong in New England, Kroger and 
National Tea in the middle west, and 
Southern and Pender in the south. 
The Reeves stores are located chiefly 
in the New York metropolitan terri- 
tory, Grand Union in upper New 
York state, Bohack on Long Island. 
Kroger and Safeway-MacMarr each 
has more than 5,000 units and does an 
annual sales volume, respectively, of a 
little less and a little more than $300,- 
000,000. First National’s volume, 
with 2,500 units reported at the end of 
last year, was more than $100,000,- 
000. Southern and Pender, with 
combined sales volumes of only about 
$32,000,000, are smaller but neverthe- 
less occupy a strong position in their 
territory, where the chains have not 
made so much headway as in other 
sections of the country. National 
Tea’s volume is about $75,000,000. 
Although Reeves has more than 1,000 
units, as compared with about 700 for 
Bohack, the sales volumes of these two 
chains is at present the same—at about 
$50,000,000. Bohack is the only one 
of the larger grocery chains in the 
country to report a substantial increase 
in business this year. A merger be- 
tween Bohack and Reeves has been 
under consideration for some time. 
The Bohack, Southern and Pender 
chains are either owned or controlled 
by National Food Products Company, 
New York, which in turn is controlled 
by Chandler & Company, New York 
investment house. 

The Safeway, MacMarr, First National 
and National Tea companies are 
financed by Merrill, Lynch & Com- 
pany and Kroger by Lehman Brothers. 
Charles E. Merrill, of Merrill, Lynch, 
is said to be active in initiating the 
“super merger.” Officials of Merrill, 
Lynch, however, denied to this mag- 
azine that their company has any con- 
nection with such a plan, and called 
the reports of it “absurd.” 
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Another report mentions that Kroger 
is now negotiating for both the Amer- 
ican and Safeway-MacMarr stores. 
Such a combination, with more than 
12,000 units and a sales volume of 
about $700,000,000, would also be 
fairly nation-wide in scope. American 
operates more than 2,000 stores in the 
Pennsylvania-New Jersey territory. 

If either of these combinations were 
effected, Kroger would probably be 
the nucleus. Although this chain has 
reduced the number of its units in the 
last eighteen months, its merchandis- 
ing ability has probably been strength- 
ened, under the direction of Albert H. 
Morrill, former general counsel and 
now president of Kroger and chairman 
of its affiliated Piggly-Wiggly Cor- 
poration. In either combination Kro- 
ger would be not only about the 
largest individual chain, but because 
of its central location it would be an 
important coordinating factor. Kroger 
operates stores in some sixteen mid- 
dlewestern states—more than half of 
the total being in Ohio and Michigan. 
Kroger has grown chiefly through 
merger with other chains. A. & P. 
has reached its present size without 
benefit of merger. 

Mr. Morrill is also president of the 
National Chain Store Association, of 
which all the larger chains, except A. 
& P., are members. 


New Grape Concentrate 
to Be Sold by Grocers 


SAN FRANCcIScO—Following the suc- 
cess of its Vine-Glo, a grape juice 
concentrate for home wine-making, 
introduced nationally in the last six 
months, in accordance with permission 
of the Federal Prohibition authorities, 
Fruit Industries, Ltd., here, manufac- 
turing subsidiary of the California 
grape growers, has just announced 
Wine Haven, a new concentrate. 
Wine Haven is said to be merely a 
more concentrated form of Vine-Glo. 
It will be sold in quart and gallon 
cans. In addition to its use in the 
preparation of wine, it is being sug- 
gested as a breakfast drink and as a 
gtape flavor in cooking. 


HAMILTON, OnH1o—Guy H. Beckett has 
been elected vice-president of the Beckett 
Paper Company here, succeeding W. Verne 
Williams, resigned. 
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In less than one week 


438.948 cartons 


of genger ale were ordered by 


LONG DISTANCE @& 


Recentty Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., had a 
price reduction and special dealer reimbursement 
plan to announce which was expected to expand 
its business. Secrecy surrounded the program up 
to the last minute. Then it was necessary to reach 
quickly hundreds of thousands of retailers, chain 
store executives and jobbers, explain the plan to 
them, and receive their orders, before the nation- 
wide consumer advertising should appear. 

The announcement was made by direct mail to 
the jobbing trade on March 27. The next day, 
district managers and salesmen contacted the trade 
by local and long distance telephone and orders 
began -pouring in from all parts of the country. 

In the first few days, 438,948 cartons were 
ordered by telephone alone. In the first month, 
business was over three times greater than the 
best previous month in the company’s history 
—a total distribution of 2,832,840 cartons with 
a retail value of $5,438,052.80. During this period 
the telephone cost was $4585.45. 


JUST CALL YOUR BELL 


eS 
,° 

f 
We 


The sales manager says: ‘* This tremendous volume 
of orders could not have been handled except by 
means of the telephone.’’ The home office kept in 
constant telephone contact with district managers 
throughout the country, learning from hour to hour 
how the campaign was progressing. The district 
managers talked personally with many large buyers. 
Salesmen telephoned jobbers, jobbers telephoned 
dealers. Thus, through the whole campaign, the 
quick, friendly and personal touch of the telephone 
contributed largely to its success. 

Business men are finding the telephone of great 
value in securing orders and generally expediting 
business. Rates are low: New York to Philadelphia, 
5oc; Chicago to Detroit, $1.15; Tulsa to St. Louis, 
$1.65. The Telephone Plan of Market Coverage is 


’ helping companies in many varied industries and 


telephone representatives will gladly explain its 
features to you, and show how they can be applied 
to the particular sales and distribution needs‘of 


your company. 


TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 
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Milk Producers Now Distributors; 


Dairy League Gains During Slump 


BY CHARLES j. HAUS, JR. 


New YoRK—To gain control over its 
market and to get rid of surplus pro- 
duction profitably, the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, com- 
posed of 47,000 milk producers of 
New York State, northern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey and western 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont, has started in aggressively to 
acquire and operate wholesale and re- 
tail distributing stations in all the 
larger cities of this territory. 

The association has adopted this policy 
in order to maintain prices for its 
members, under the terms of its con- 
tract with them which provides that 
it must market all the milk which they 
produce. Usually there is a surplus 
of milk in the summer and early fall. 
Three large local cooperative dairy 
product marketing associations have 
een taken over by the league in the 
last few weeks. 

The association is now marketing 
cheese and ice cream and powdered 
milk, as well as fluid milk. 

Its gross sales last year were $80,000,- 
000, of which approximately 50 per 
cent were made through its own out- 
lets. The rest is sold through private 
distributors. Despite the general de- 
éline in commodity prices, members 
of the league received last year about 
$17,500,000 above the price paid by 
,condenseries. The condensery price 
-was used as a determining factor be- 
fore the league started to function. 
‘The league now maintains 240 country 
shipping plants and twenty-two city 
distributing companies. Established in 
1907, as a corporation, it operated 
originally as a purchasing agent in 
direct competition with independent 
distributors. In 1921, however, it be- 
came an association and established a 
policy of paying the members a higher 
ptice than that prevailing at independ- 
ent condenseries. The additional profit 
to members during this period has 
averaged about forty-eight and one- 
half cents a hundred pounds. 

In 1921, 967 forty-quart cans were 
distributed daily through the city 
plants. In 1930 this figure rose to 
11,020. 

Membership in the league is obtained 
through the execution of a contract 
which calls for the purchase of one 
share of 7 per cent preferred stock 
(par value $50) for each ten cows 
owned by the member. The member 
then obtains a base price for the milk 


he produces. A small percentage of 
each pay check is deducted _ every 
month, and for this the member re- 
ceives a certificate of indebtedness 
which bears 6 per cent interest and 
matures in from two to ten years. 
The money held by the league against 
which these certificates are issued is 
for its operations and to establish 
country shipping plants and city dis- 
tributing companies. 


F. H. Sexauer, of Auburn, New 
York, president of the Duirymen’s 
League Cooperative Association. 


During the ten years ended May 1, 
1931, the league returned in payment 
for the certificates $15,300,000. Up 
to that date, $27,150,000 had been 
loaned to the organization by members. 
Not only has the league paid back 
every dollar of principal and interest, 
but has paid almost half of the prin- 
cipal before it was due. 

Under this plan 160,649,777 cans 
have been marketed as fluid milk, and 
the market has been protected against 
surplus by selling 142,699,689 cans in 
various forms of surplus. This has 
been done to make good the league 
pledge that it would provide a market 
for every member’s milk every day in 
the year. 

With a present large surplus of milk 
the league plans to add several other 
distributing stations this year and is 
contemplating an extensive promo- 
tional program. 


Maxwell House Starts 
Big Coffee Campaign 
for Vacuum Pack 


New YorkK—A new process for pack- 
ing roasted coffee that is said to keep 
coffee fresh for many months is now 
being introduced by General Foods 
Corporation for its Maxwell House 
brand, and advertised in what is prob- 
ably the largest campaign ever 
launched on coffee. 

Known as the Vita-Fresh process, it 
is being advertised in a dozen general 
and women’s magazines, in news- 
papers in 200 cities and in more than 
100 grocery and technical trade pub- 
lications, under the direction of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company. A special 
slide-film has been made for exhibi- 
tion at the twenty-six General Foods 
district headquarters throughout the 
country and also for the use of sales- 
men in contacting the trade and pub- 
lic. Posters, car cards, radio, outdoor 
signs and other media also will be 
used. 

The process later will be made avail- 
able to the entire coffee industry 
through an arrangement with the 
American Can Company. 

“Heretofore coffee roasters have been 
unable to effect a vacuum of more. 
than approximately 90 per cent,” 
Lewis W. Waters, vice-president in 
charge of research, explained. ‘‘This 
left an air volume of 10 per cent, or 
an amount of oxygen sufficient to 
cause deterioration.” 

The mew process, developed by 
Thomas M. Rector, chemical engineer 
of the corporation, is said to take out 
99 per cent of the air. Two machines 
are used—the cans being fed in by 
an endless chain. Most of the air is 
extracted by the first machine; the re- 
mainder in the second. Close-fitting 
rotary cylinders prevent any air getting 
in from the outside as powerful pumps 
remove the last of air from the cans. 


United and Gillette 


End Legal Battles 


BosTON—The $10,000,000 suit of the 
Gillette Safety Razor Company against 
United Cigar Stores Company and the 
$7,000,000 counter-suit by United 
against Gillette have been settled with 
the payment by Gillette of $1,900,000 
cash. 

Business relations between the two 
companies have been resumed. United 
has been Gillette’s largest ‘“‘outlet.” 


St. Louis—Central States Paper & Bag 
Company, with headquarters here, is now 
located in its new building at 2600 North 
Broadway. 
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(keeping to county lines) of the trading area at cach xe: 
thajor market. Audit Barcau of Circulations states 
ments were consulted for the definition of “carrier So 
limits,” “trading radius” and “eight hurgest cities 

within trading radius” See notes for sources of Sts 
additional material on each market. 
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Send theig studies to your salesditn in the territories 
analyzed, ‘They will help to give the men x more 
adequate idea of the real sales potentialities in and 


around the metropolitan centers and yee chat your — « 
advertising manager has a copy also. 


How Many Can You Use? 


Reprints of SALES MANAGEMENT'S series of population 
studies, covering all cities over 150,000 in population, will 
be ready on September 20. 


These analyses are original compilations by the SALES 
MANAGEMENT staff and are the only ones of their kind 
available. As a means of checking your marketing pro- 
gram, of showing salesmen opportunities they are passing 
up, of laying out advertising budgets so that each dollar 
will produce the maximum of sales they are invaluable. 


The studies—there are forty-nine in all—will be repro- 
duced by the polygraphic process and bound in a heavy 
paper cover, capable of withstanding considerable wear— 
even in salesmen’s brief cases. 


On the basis of orders already received we have set a price 
of $2.00 a copy on these reprints. If the number of addi- 
tional orders is sufficient to lower the cost of production 
the price per copy will be reduced. 


Address 
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Mail Order House Makes 
Catalogue a Magazine; 
Seeks Style Business 


TORONTO—Robert Simpson Company 
here, largest Canadian mail order 
house, with subsidiaries operating 
throughout the Dominion, has just 
adopted the policy of issuing its cata- 
logue six times instead of twice a year 
as heretofore. 

In addition to an estimated annual 
saving of about $125,000 per year, the 
new policy is expected to stimulate de- 
mand for style merchandise among 
rural Canadians. 

Formerly the company’s buyers had to 
anticipate style changes eight months 
in advance, an official of the company 
explained to this magazine. It took 
three months to prepare and mail the 
annual catalogue of 300 or 400 pages. 
Before inaugurating the policy the 
company built a $600,000 addition to 
its mail order building in which it 
housed a $500,000 plant. The present 
issue Of 1,100,000 copies was mailed 
July 27, addressed to “The House- 
holders,” through special postal ar- 
rangements, to insure its being re- 
ceived by every farm and village 
householder in Canada. 

Emphasis is placed on women’s wear, 
millinery, men’s wear, shoes, fabrics 
and house furnishings. 

The policy also is expected to be ef- 
fective in reducing inventories by pro- 
viding for a more rapid turnover. 
The company plans later to add maga- 
zine features and possibly national ad- 
vertising. 

The policy is the result of an experi- 
ment conducted by the Simpson Com- 
pany a year or two ago to ascertain to 
what extent mail order business was 
being affected by independent or chain 
stores. Ten small town stores in vari- 
ous parts of Ontario were “adopted.” 
These. stores, however, did not prove 
profitable and Simpson’s concluded 
that the mail order theory was still 
essentially sound and that if it were 
not now so profitable as formerly it 
was because of some fault in the busi- 
ness itself. The bi-monthly catalogues 
were adopted as a result of the test, in 
the hope of speeding up the business. 


Oil Burner Firms Combine 


Cuicaco—The Winslow Boiler & Engi- 
neering Company, Chicago, has been ac- 
quired by Kleen-Heat, Inc., a new corpo- 
ration, to form the third largest manufac- 
turer of domestic heating oil burners in the 
country, with assets of $1,000,000 and 
dealers in 890 communities. J. W. Hirsch, 
president of Automatic Burner Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, also assumes the presidency 
of Kleen-Heat, Inc. 


Harry B. Harper, whose election as 
vice-president in charge of sales 
of Willys-Overland, Inc., was an- 
nounced in this magazine last week. 


Mill & Factory Magazine 
Names Barclay Editor 


New YorK—Hartley W. Barclay has 
been appointed editor of Méll & Fac- 
tory Illustrated, published by the Con- 
over-Mast Corporation, to succeed 
Morgan G. Farrell, who will open his 
own offices in New York as an edi- 
torial consultant. 

Mr. Barclay, who has written for in- 
dustrial magazines for several years, 
recently completed an analysis of in- 
dustrial marketing methods and costs 
for the Joint Merchandise Committee 
of the Mill Supply Business. 


CLEVELAND—W. K. Page, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Dunham-Younggreen-Lesan 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, has 
been appointed director of adve.tising for 
the Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
with offices here. 


Pineapple Canners Start 
Advertising Campaign; 
Need Business Again 


SAN FRANCISCO—The Association of 
Hawaiian Pineapple Canners will re- 
sume advertising this month, after a 
lapse of three years, under the direc- 
tion of the San Francisco office of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

The earlier campaign proved so suc- 
cessful that the association was obliged 
to discontinue it because of inability 
to meet demand. 

Color pages will be used in Sunday 
magazine sections of newspapers and 
in national women’s magazines to em- 
phasize the fact that a bumper pine- 
apple crop has resulted in the lowest 
retail prices in fifteen years, It will 
present the merits of crushed as well 
as sliced pineapple. 

Trade journals and other dealer pro- 
motion will also be employed. 


13,000 Miles in 25 Days; 
Auburn Sales Head Busy 


AUBURN, IND.-—Thirteen thousand 
miles were covered, twenty-four dis- 
tributor contacts made and sixteen 
dealer meetings held within twenty- 
five days recently by N. E. McDarby, 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Auburn Automobile Company— 
with the aid of a tri-motored Stinson 
plane. 

The dealer-distributor meetings were 
held in places as widely apart as Bos- 
ton and Los Angeles. On June 15 
Mr. McDarby left Auburn for Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, where he conferred 
with a distributor, and then proceeded 
to Minneapolis for a dealer meeting, 
spending the night at Burlington, 
Iowa, after a brief stop at Cedar 
Rapids—making three distributor con- 
tacts, holding a dealer meeting and 
flying 860 miles in one day. 


Governor Rolph of California greets a flying sales executive. 


{> 
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IN USING OFFSET PAPERS 


Have you ever been up 
against these difficulties? 


That one side of your folder does not print as well 
as the other? 


That this same side is different in color, thus throw- 
ing your job off color? 


That one side of your paper is considerably rougher 
not the same finish, as the other? 


« « « 


Yes—and they will always be present, to a greater 
or less extent, in a machine finish offset. 


Dull coating a paper is the only solution for all these 

difficulties—and Snow White Offset is the only 
sheet of this kind on the market today with this 
unique feature. 


Not a new sheet, but one in wide use for the past 
two years, Snow White Offset deserves your 
interest. 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, Inc. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION, CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 
CHICAGO, I 11 W. Washington St. | NEW YORK, 230 Park Ave. DAYTON, Callahan Bank Bldg. 


Stocks carried in the principal cities 
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Lessing J. Rosenwald 


Salada Agrees to End 


Price Maintenance 


WASHINGTON—Salada Tea Company, 
Inc., of Boston, has signed a stipula- 
tion with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to discontinue methods of resale 
price maintenance. 

Early this year, the commission ex- 
plained, the company announced that 
it “requested its jobbing and other 
trade in New England to cooperate 
with it and maintain resale prices. 
To effect obedience to its system the 
company distributed lists setting forth 
the resale prices to be maintained by 
its jobbing and retail trade. It sought 
and obtained agreements and promises 
from its jobbing trade that the trade 
would cooperate in maintaining its 
suggested resale prices and sell only 
to the retail trade.” 


Edison Transfers Poorman 
CuHicaGo—Earle Poorman has been trans- 
ferred from the position of district manager 
of the Missouri Valley district, in Kansas 
City, to district manager of the New York 
district, of the Edison General Electric 
Appliance Company, to succeed W. B. 
Pierce, who becomes manager of range 
sales for that district. A. W. Peterson 
succeds him at Kansas City. 


Cuicaco—Fred T. Whiting has been ap- 
pointed northwest district manager of 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, with headquarters here. Mr. 
Whiting will have charge of Westinghouse 
activities in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and parts of Montana and 
Indiana. 


Cuicaco—General Motors Corporation 
has signed contracts for the erection at a 
cost of $1,000,000 of an assembly plant at 
the Chicago Centennial Exposition in 1933. 


Lessing J. Rosenwald; 


Ward Rumors Revive 


CuicaGo—Lessing J. Rosenwald, son 
of Julius Rosenwald, the chairman of 
the board and for many years the di- 
recting genius of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, has been promoted from 
vice-president to vice-chairman of the 
board, in direct line of succession to 
his father’s position. 

The younger Mr. Rosenwald has spent 
most of his time in recent years at 
the company’s eastern headquarters in 
Philadelphia, but is expected to return 
to Chicago soon. His position proba- 
bly will not be filled. The company 
already has four vice-presidents in 
charge of specific branches of the busi- 
ness. 

Julius Rosenwald has been ill recently 
and it is believed that his son will 
assume some of his responsibilities. 
General R. E. Wood continues as 
president. Lessing Rosenwald’s new 
election is of especial interest at this 
time, in view of the recurrence of re- 
ports that Sears, Roebuck and Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company will merge. 
Certain stockholders of both com- 
panies have been analyzing the possi- 
bilities of a merger and the govern- 
ment is not expected to oppose it. 
Such a merger would create a mail 
order department store organization 
with an annual sales volume of about 
$600,000,000—a little more than half 
of that of Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company, now the largest retail dis- 
tributor. 

It is also believed that the merger, 
if effected, might strengthen the posi- 
tion of J. P. Morgan & Company in 
the field of retail distribution. Mor- 
gan is the banker for Ward. Sears, 
Roebuck is financed by Goldman, 
Sachs & Company and Lehman Broth- 
ers. 


I. G. A. to Hold Series 
of Retail Institutes 


Cuicaco—Eight retail merchandising 
institutes in widely separated cities 
will be held by the Independent Gro- 
cers’ Alliance of America, a voluntary 
chain of some 15,000 stores, in the 
five weeks beginning August 10. 
Meetings will be held successively 
in Minneapolis, Lincoln, Houston, 
Biloxi, Charleston (West Virginia), 
Rochester, Portland (Maine) and 
Chicago—the theme being “greater 
net profits, and better values for the 
consumers.” The theme will be 
“dramatized” in motion pictures, 
charts, dialogue and brief sketches. 


Sears, Roebuck Promotes 


NATIONAL CasSH REGISTER COMPANY, Day- 
ton, to the Geyer Company, there. 


Hupson Moror Car Company, Detroit, 
Hudson and Essex motor cars, to Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Inc., New York City. 


GENERAL Motors TRUCK COMPANY, Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, to Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, Detroit. 


WASHINGTON CHRISTMAS TREE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Seattle, Cris Cringle Christmas trees, 
to J. William Sheets there. 


SIMONSON CORPORATION, New York, cos- 
metics, to Charles A. Weeks & Company, 
Inc., there. 


FIELD Force Pump CompPANy, Elmira, 
New York, spray rigs, to Morris & Jones, 
Inc., New York City. 


PAcIFIC STRAW PAPER & BOARD COMPANY, 
Longview, Washington, Ar-Zim Special— 
paper box board for food products—to 
Randolph T. Kuhn Advertising Agency, 
Portiand, Oregon. 


MONTGOMERY COMPANY, Windsor Locks, 
Connecticut, Kwikscour and Copper Curl 
—all-copper cleansers—to Grant & Wads- 
worth, Inc., New York City. 


Scott & BowNE, INc., Elmira, New York, 
Scott’s Emulsion and other medicines, to 
N. W. Ayer & Son, New York. 


PHOENIX HosiERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, 
Phoenix hosiery, to Chicago office; BAL- 
LARD & BALLARD COMPANY, Oven-Ready 
biscuit division, Louisville, to Chicago and 
Cincinnati offices; ROWNTREE & COMPANY, 
Lrp., York, England, Rowntree chocolates 
and candies, to London office; BLUu- 
MENSAADT’S SOAP FACTORIES, Odeuse, 
Denmark, to Copenhagen office; and 
THEATERABONNEMENT, Berlin, theatre ad- 
vertising, to Berlin office of J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 


FuTURA PUBLICATIONS, INC., New York, 
Movie Mirror and Love Mirror, to United 
Advertising Agency there. 


Success FOUNDATION, INc., New York, 
publisher, to Charles A. Weeks & Com- 
pany, Inc., there. Magazines. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MANUFACTURING 
ComPANY, Camden, New Jersey; and J. A. 
TUMBLER LABORATORIES, Baltimore, to 
Aitken-Kynett Company, Philadelphia. 


CANADIAN: MARCONI COMPANY, Montreal, 
radio receiving sets, to Cockfield-Brown 
& Company, Ltd., there. Newspapers and 
magazines. 


PopLaR & RUFF, Paris, Tennessee, Golden 
Peacock toilet preparations, to the Sehl 
Advertising Agency, Chicago. 


CoL_umMBusS IRON Works, Columbus, 
Georgia, agricultural implements and 
heaters; and HANNA MANUFACTURING 
Company, Athens, Georgia, baseball bats, 


to Gottschalk-Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta. 
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Liven 


Advertsing Men like our 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


or thirteen months ‘Printers’ Ink Monthly” has run a series 
For articles entitled ‘Advertisements I Like.” Each month 
some man who is at the top in advertising has selected three or 
four advertisements and commented on them. Thirteen men in 
all picked a total of 53 advertisements. Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn pieces were tapped for as many as the second, third 


and fourth agencies combined. The score for the top seven: 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn—10 


Agency B— 4 
Agency C— 3 
Agency D— 3 
Agency E— 2 
Agency F— 2 
Agency G— 2 


(No other agency was represented by more than one choice) 


We shall be glad to send sample proofs of our winning advertise- 


ments to anyone interested. 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 


383 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Cuicaco, McCormick Building.... Boston, 10 State Street .... Burrato, Rand Building.... P1ttspuren, Grant Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, Northwestern Bank Building 
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+ -+ -+ AGGREGATE NET EARNINGS 
of industrial corporations which have thus 
far reported for the second quarter of 
1931 are 40.2 per cent higher than in the 
preceding three months, according to 
Mood)’s. 


+ -+ -+ THE ToTAL OF BUSINESS 
FaiLureEs for the week ending July 23 was 
1.8 per cent less than in the corresponding 
week of 1930. 


-+ -+ + TimKEN-DETROIT COMPANY 
oil burner sales increased 33 per cent in 
the first six months of this year over the 
same period last year. 


+ -+ -+ Heavy CONSTRUCTION AND 
ENGINEERING PROPOSALS in the past week 
jumped 33 per cent from the preceding 
week. 


+ -+ PRODUCTION OF CIGARETTES 
during the first six months totaled 59,432,- 
526,425—a new high record. 


+ + + Capitiac-La SALLE | ship- 
ments during the first twenty days of July 
were 116 per cent greater than in the same 
period last year. 


+ -+ + GENERAL TirRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY unit sales for the first six 
months were 18 per cent ahead of the 
same period last year. 


+ -++ -+ WESTINGHOUSE has increased 
operations during the last two weeks and 
is recalling workers because of a marked 
gain in orders received. 


+ -+ + THE NEw York TIMES WEEKLY 
BusINEss INDEX advanced half a point to 
74.8, making it the highest point since the 
first week in June. 


+ -+ + SHIPMENTS OF PHILCO RADIOS 
during the spring were 250 per cent 
greater than in the spring of last year. 


+ -+ + = Srx Propucers OF MorTorR 
VEHICLES—Chevrolet, Studebaker, Pierce- 
Arrow, Auburn, Durant and Federal Truck 
—have announced that their present plans 


call for no shutdown this year for the 
usual summer vacation. 


+ -+ + Tue First Forty-Four RaIL- 
ROADS to report for June show a net 
operating income of $33,000,000 against 
$28,000,000 for May, an increase of 18 
per cent. 


+ -+ + Tue AssociATED Gas & 
ELECTRIC COMPANY shows an 18 per cent 
increase in power output for the week 
ending July 18 as compared with the same 
period a year ago. 


+ + + GASOLINE SALES IN CALIFOR- 
NIA for the first half of the year amounted 
to 725,000,000 gallons compared with 
643,000,000 last year. 


Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 154) 

total retail trade. These figures show Janes- 
ville leading in one way or another all of the 
other thirteen “major Wisconsin markets.” 
For some unexplained reason, the details 
are given city by city (City “A,” City “B,” 
City “C,” etc.), as well as for Janesville 
vs. the average of thirteen cities for the 
first three above-mentioned groups (A, B 
and C), following which the portrayal of 
the figures for individual cities is abruptly 
discontinued, only averages being shown 
thereafter. This was a most unwise move 
because it invites the inevitable assumption 
that certain individual cities stood too high 
in other groups to permit those details to 
be published. 

Interspersed among these interesting fig- 
ures are various analyses of Janesville as a 
market which, although somewhat irrele- 
vant in their juxtaposition, are valuable am- 
plifications of the Janesville picture. 

Don’t get from this criticism that the 
Janesville brochure isn’t worth while. It 
most certainly is. The booklet certainly 
leaves you with the distinct impression that 
Janesville would be a swell testing ground 
for a new campaign. But it would have 
been better, S. O. S. thinks, to have chosen 
one basis of comparison and to have stuck 
to it. (7.e., Janesville vs. the average). 

Send for your copy direct to the Janes- 
ville Gazette, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Booklet Sells Soconyland 


BostoN—Standard Oil Company of New 
York is distributing through its stations 
600,000 copies of a booklet entitled “Tours 
and Detours’—describing various vacation 
spots in New England. 


+ -+ + Net EARNINGS ARE MAKING SURPRISINGLY FAVORABLE SHOWINGS, 


AS WITNESS: 
Company 1931 1930 
J. C. Penney Company (first six months) ...............6-. $4,210,909 $3,407,400 
National Distillers Products Corporation (first six months).... 381,137 243,921 
Consolidated Cigar Corporation (first six months) .......... 1,094,233 1,082,260 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Company (first six months) .......... 254,481 163,941 
Indian Motocycle Company (second quarter) ............. 30,205 — 58,630 
Mohawk Rubber Company (first six months) ............. 72,197 —157,782 
People’s Drug Stores, Inc. (first six months) ................ 247,041 231,478 
Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc. (first six months) .......... 206,704 152,929 
Studebaker Corporation (second quarter) .................-. 1,219,605 915,274 
William Wrigley, Jr., Company (second quarter) .......... 3,057,222 2,365,961 
Coca Cola International, Inc. (first six months) ............ 2,189,836 1,825,551 
Montgomery Ward & Company (second quarter) ........... 407,706 —185,473 
Willys-Overland (first six months) ...............+2ee06- 304,648 151,704 
Loose Wiles Biscuit Company (first six months) ........... 1,067,433 1,010,752 
Butterick Company (first six months) ..................45- 411,968 371,767 
General Motors Corporation (second quarter) .............. 55,122,767 53,386,768 
Lane Bryant, Inc. (first six months) ......566 cc ceessesses 181,467 46,036 


rae 


J. Srone CAarRLsoNn, for several 
years with the Goulston Company, Inc., 
Boston agency, has joined the New Eng- 
land staff of Dorrance, Kenyon & Com- 
pany, Inc., there. 


. . . Larke & Stolp, Advertising Coun- 
selors, has been formed at Stockton, Cal- 
iforna, by DwayNe STo.p, former district 
manager for Foster & Kleiser, outdoor ad- 
vertising, and W. K. LaRKE, who has been 
advertising manager for Lauxen & Catts, 
department store there. 


‘ . Joun S. Rocers, for the last six 
years with the service department of the 
Criterion Advertising Company, has been 
promoted to the managership of the Pacific 
Coast division of the company, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. 


. . The Bartlett Aldus Press has been 
formed through the consolidation of Bart- 
lett Orr Press and The Aldus Printers, 
Inc., both of New York, with offices in 
the Printing Crafts Building there. Officers 
are: E. E. BARTLETT, chairman of the 
board: I. VAN DILLEN, president; BERT 
C. CHAMBERS, vice-president in charge of 
creative work; FRANK L. HENAHAN, vice- 
president in charge of sales; GrorGE S. 
MESSING, vice-president; A. E. LoBEck, 
treasurer; and O. ALFRED DICKMAN, sec- 
retary. 


. . . ALVA L. SHAFFER, at one time editor 
of Trails of the North Woods and more 
recently advertising manager of the Duluth 
News Tribune, is now manager of the new 
San Francisco branch of the Seattle agency 
of Harry Dunham. A Portland branch of 
the company has also been opened. 


. EpwWArRD SHERRY, for the last eight 
years with the copy department of the 
Chicago office of J. Walter Thompson 
Company, has joined the copy staff of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan there. 


. . R. G. Perkins, who had been with 
the Scholl Manufacturing Company and 
more recently with the Chicago office of 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, has returned to 
the former as advertising manager. 


New Air Conditioner 
CINCINNATI—The Hot-Kold, a new home 
heating and cooling plant, is being placed 
on the market by the General Iron Works 
Company, manufacturers of air condition- 
ing equipment, here. The cooling unit is 
manufactured by Frigidaire Corporation. 


Bradley with General Grinder 
MILWAUKEE—J. C. Bradley, Jr., has been 
appointed field sales manager for the Gen- 
eral Grinder Corporation here and the 
General Lock Corporation of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. Until recently he held a 
similar position with the Master Lock 
Corporation. 


PHILADELPHIA—Perfumes, Inc., new  in- 
corporation, will have Fitzhugh R. 
Johnson, formerly with the Marinello 
Company, Wisconsin, as president and 
general manager. 
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“*THE LUCKY BAG,” printed by the 
Rogers Printing Company, Dixon, III. i 
Bound by Brock & Rankin Company, ee 

Chicago, Ill. Du Pont Fabrikoid 
covers manufactured by the S. K. 
Smith Company, Chicago, Ill. 


“THE HOWITZER,” 
printed by Schilling Press, 
Inc., New York City. 
Bound by J. F. Tapley 
Company, Long Island 
City, N. Y. Du Pont Fabri- 
koid covers manufactured 
by The S. K. Smith Com- 
pany, Chicago. Ill. 


_ BOTH WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 
Choose du Pont FABRIKOID for. Their 1931 Annuals 


f BINDING that is again chosen for two of the finest annuals 
in the country is certainly worthy of consideration as a 
cover material for any type of book for which beauty, durability 


and long life are important requisites. 

That Fabrikoid is given important consideration is proved by 
the fact that it is being used on catalogues, salesmen’s hand- 
books, and portfolios of such well-known concerns as Pierce- 
Arrow, General Electric, Yale Lock, Collier’s Publishing, Ham- 
mond Hardware, Brookmire Investment Service, and hundreds 
of others of equal note. 


Our Sales Promotion Service has been very helpful in assist- 


ing many manufacturers to work out new, beautiful effects for 
their books. We should like to do the same for you. Just address: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., Fabrikoid Divi- 
sion, Newburgh, N. Y. Canadian subscribers address: Canadian 
Industries Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. No obligation whatsoever. 


FABRIKOID 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CeVEias SAVY “AT Tae teen 


MAKES 


UZZLING IT OUT: Senator Capper tells us 
od that the wheat farmer cannot understand why 

many people go hungry when he is producing 
more food than the country can take, why industrial plants 
are putting out more of the articles he would like to buy 
than they can sell. According to the senator the farmer 
thinks the trouble may be that financing charges are too 
high; that “the place has about been reached where the 
country cannot pay interest on public and private debts, 
plus dividends on so many classes of stock, and have any- 
thing much left for producers and laborers, and actual 
manufacturers.” He doesn’t know exactly what should be 
done. But he is pretty well convinced, Senator Capper 
believes, that ‘‘mergers and consolidations, and holding 
companies, to escape regulation and evade the state laws, 
have resulted in a concentration of wealth in too few 
hands.” He wants a change. . . . It is not only the 
farmer who is thinking these thoughts. They are kept 
alive by such facts as these, compiled by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research: Twenty-two years ago we 
had 9,845,000 entrepreneurs—business men who own 
and manage their own businesses. That number was 29 
per cent of the persons gainfully employed and they re- 
ceived 49 per cent of the national income. In 1927—the 
record for more recent years has not yet been made up—the 
number was 9,801,000, but the percentage of all persons 
gainfully employed had shrunk to 22 and their share of the 
national income to 42. In the same period the number 
of salaried employes rose from 4,424,000 to 8,274,000, 
from 13 per cent of all persons gainfully employed to 
18 per cent, their share of total income from 15 to 20 
per cent. Wage-earners increased from 19,986,000 to 
27,298,000 with little change in either of the other ratios. 
Such facts may have nothing to do with our troubles. 
They have a lot to do with our puzzlement, whether we are 
farmers, manufacturers, distributors, or just persons gain- 
fully employed. 


~~ we 


Commission has promulgated revised rules govern- 

ing trade practices of bituminous coal operators in 
Missouri and Kansas which are sufficiently comprehensive 
for general application. These rules are divided into two 
groups. The rules of Group I forbid: False advertising 
of grade or quality; imitation of trade marks, trade names 
or slogans; inducing breach of contract; secret giving of 
rewards with the effect of influencing discriminatory or 
unequal service; giving money to representatives of com- 
petitors’ customers as an inducement to influence such cus- 


1 pe TRADE PRACTICES: The Federal Trade 


{184] 


tomers’ purchases; obtaining information from competi- 
tors concerning their business by false statements or by 
false impersonation of one in authority; selling goods be- 
low cost with the intent of injuring a competitor; discrim- 
ination in price; secret rebates; and shipment of goods on 
consignment with the intent of injuring a competitor. 
The rules of Group II condemn violation of contracts and 
false inventory, and approve publication of price lists, in- 
cluding terms of sale, and arbitration of unsettled disputes. 

. These rules, as far as they go, are admirable. ‘ En- 
forced, they should stop most unfair trade practices. But 
they do little or nothing to permit a solution of the real 
problem of the soft coal industry. The commission has 
merely construed the laws as they are. 


ea women, 


HE RADIO CENSUS: The census takers who 
dik their work in April, 1930, found 4,096,181 

radio receiving sets among 12,296,408 families 
living in thirty-three states and the District of Columbia. 
At this rate for our total population the national radio 
audience would have at its command less than 10,000,000 
sets, only two-thirds of the number generally estimated. 
But many sections still to be heard from are sure to swell 
the ratio. It is safe to assume, therefore, that complete 
returns will raise the tally to 12,000,000 sets or more, or 
two to every five families. . . . As to the size of the 
audiences attracted by the programs offered, only conjec- 
ture is possible. Available data, however, afford enough 
evidence that this means of attracting attention has become 
very important and is more likely to increase than to 
diminish in scope. As an advertising medium it is now 
enjoying a large measure of favor. According to estimates 
published by the journal of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, nearly $80,000,000 was put into time on the 
air last year—including local stations as well as national 
systems—for commercial broadcasts. This is about an 
eighth of the sum which was spent on newspaper space 
and more than a third of the amount that went to mag- 
azines. . . . Some publishers are still inclined to regard the 
broadcast as an unfair competition which owes its place 
to publicity given to its activities by the publications whose 
revenues, they believe, it is now depleting. In some cases 
it is no doubt true that funds formerly devoted mainly to 
the printed page are being diverted to the new medium. 
But the testimony of the most successful advertisers in- 
dicates that in the long run broadcast advertising will help 
far more than it will hurt the printed word—because what 
is heard is certain to increase interest in what is read. 
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CIRCULATION 


WLW is sold to advertisers on its circulation 
value only. Unquestionably it has the larg- 
est audience of any single station in exist- 
ence. Our prime object is to increase the 
entertainment value of every radio set within 
range of WLW. Naturally, with such an 
: objective circulation increases continuously. 


» WM. C. STOESS 
(Musical Director) 


Write, wire or phone 
the Commercial Department for 
full particulars 


“THE NATION'S STATION” - 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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1-3 of One Per Cent 
Does 30 Per Cent! 


One single concern — the 
enslnaon Co., Inc.— 
out of the 309 lithographic 
establishments in the 
United States listed by the 
last census— 


Or about 1/3 of one per 
cent — was responsible for 
28 out of 95— 


Or 30 PER CENT of all 
the Window Displays that 
achieved a dominant rating 
in the tabulations of June 
Window Displays in Forty- 
three Cities, which ap- 
peared on page 150 of 
Sates MANAGEMENT for 
July 25. 


These 28 displays had 
dominance in 302  city- 
showings out of a grand 
total of 821. 


There IS a reason. 


An Einson-Freeman rep- 
resentative will be pleased 
to discuss it, and your win- 
dow and store advertising 
problems, if you write, or 
call them at Starr & Bor- 
den Avenues, Long Island 
City. 


The 
Hotel 
mbassador 


The smart shops, the- 


atres, art center, busi- 
ness, financial and pro- 
fessional districts are 
reached quickly and 
conveniently from The 
Ambassador. It is inthe 
Social Center on one 
of the world’s most 


famous thoroughfares. 


NEW YORK 


PARK AVENUE 
AT Sist STREET 


It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the magazines sold through the chain stores 
are circulating in the centers where 75 per 
cent of the country’s retail buying is 
transacted. So that whether you distribute 
through the chains or not, or whether your 
product lends itself to sale through these 
outlets, the chain magazines fill the 
role of a national advertising medium as 
adequately as any other magazine medium. 
If, on the other hand, you're fortunate 
enough to be selling through the chain 
stores, your advertising in the chain mag- 
azines has the plus-value of appearing at 
the point of sale. 
But where are you if you're trying to make 
the chains and haven't found the lever 
that'll do the trick? Will buying space 
in, say, Futura Publications, serve as a 
wedge? Movie Mirror and Love Mirror 
class themselves as pieces of merchandise 
to the same extent as any other article sold 
over the counters of Grand-Silver, Mc- 
Crory, McLellan, Murphy, Neisner and 
Newberry stores and they claim no magic 
powers to influence these stores to carry 
items advertised in their books. 
They are, however, planning to play ball 
with those of their advertisers who are 
trying to land on the five-to-a-dollar shelves 
by a scheme of merchandising cooperation 
that promises to be eminently legitimate, 
fair and, we should guess, effective. The 
cooperation will take the form of adver- 
tisers’ promotion sent out from the offices 
of Futura Publications (probably month- 
ly). In all likelihood it will be a Futura 
house organ distributed among their chain 
store managers, district managers and main 
office executives, in which advertiser's copy, 
window display tie-up and other merchan- 
dising efforts are brought to the attention 
of the chain store personnel, pointing out 
the desirability of stocking items for which 
a demand is being steadily created. 

es 2 
If you bought a four-color page in the 
September issue of Cosmopolitan you paid 
$7,000 for it. Now the Cosmopolitan 
printers have developed a technique of 
color application in ‘‘splashes’’ that puts 
four colors at your disposal in the October 
issue at a saving of $1,100 on a single 
page—a mere bagatelle more than black 
and white. 

eww 
Bruce Barton’s observation during his talk 
before the N. A. E. A. recently, that psy- 
chological tests show people to be four 
times as susceptible to eye-impression as 
they are to ear-impression, has been trans- 
lated into a triumph for printed advertis- 
ing. It may or may not be consoling to 
newspapers when they see part of their 
advertisers’ appropriation slipping over to 
radio, to reflect that at its saturation-point 
it will probably still comprise only 20 per 
cent of the advertising expenditures as 
against 80 per cent for visual forms. 

* * & 


The Gage Publishing Company is celebrat- 
ing its fortieth birthday with what is lit- 
erally a grand shake-up, a process in which 
loyal employes are being put in a position 
to share the profits of the company, as 
well as being endowed with titles that 
carry glory. 

Nelson Gage, founder and president since 


1892, becomes chairman of the board of 
directors. John F. McClure drops the vice 
from the vice-presidency, and continues as 
general manager. Stanley A. Dennis con- 
tinues as editorial director and adds vice- 
president and treasurer to his titles. L. C. 
Fletcher is promoted from advertising man- 
ager to sales manager, with a vice-presi- 
dency thrown in. L. C. Bassett, managing 
the western office in Chicago, becomes a 
vice-president, as does Harry Krohn, man- 
ager of the Cleveland office. Leon I. 
Thomas, editor of Electrical Manufacturing, 
is the new secretary. 
The group publish Electrical Installation, 
Electrical Manufacturing and Metropolitan 
Electrical News. 

* * # 
It looks like we're all going to be disap- 
pointed about the hoped-for fight between 
the broadcasting stations and the news- 
papers. After Walter Winchell’s gleeful 
tip in the New York Mirror that reprisals 
were being formulated in the radio ranks 
for the newspapers’ radical trade-name- 
ectomy from their programs, we hounded 
both National and Columbia for news on 
the form of the fray. The following dig- 
nified statement by Jesse S. Butcher, 
director of public relations of Columbia, 
is the moment’s sum-total of ‘‘reprisal’’: 
“In the long run all wise and successful 
newspapers seek to satisfy the legitimate 
demands of their readers, and in our judg- 
ment it is the readers who finally will 
determine whether the new plan of pro- 
gram listings adequately serves their needs. 
The purpose of program listing is, of 
course, to enable the newspaper reader to 
make his selection among the many pro- 
grams offered to him, or to locate the 
particular program which he may desire 
to hear. Any form of program listing 
which defeats this end will, we believe, 
not be satisfactory, and any form which 
meets these needs will win reader appro- 
bation.” 
The newspapers thus far approached on 
complaints about the new system tell us 
they're having a negligible amount of 
criticism for the action. 
oe - 


Fred N. Dodge, formerly with MacManus, 

Inc., has been appointed manager of the 

Detroit office of Motor, succeeding Harry 

H. Doering, who goes to New York as 

advertising manager of the same magazine. 
. ss 


In addition to his duties as business man- 
ager of the San Francisco Chronicle, Lewis 
E. Haas has now assumed those of adver- 
tising director. The Chronicle also an- 
nounces that Howard A. Welsh is local 
advertising manager. 

. 6. 
Did you know that 194 advertisers in 
twenty-one major industrial classifications 
spent $20,088,887 to broadcast over the 
N. B. C. network in 1930? ‘That the 
Queensboro Corporation was the first 
broadcast advertiser in history, date Sep- 
tember 7, 1922? That network broadcast- 
ing as a medium gained 43 per cent in 
1930 over 1929? These are bits of data 
we picked up at random from the N. B. C. 
folder of handy leaflets containing a vast 
array of facts and figures about broadcast 
advertising. You are cordially invited to 
add your name to their mailing to re- 
ceive it. 

os 
Besides supervising the activities of radio 
station KGW, Charles O. Chatterton has 
taken on the management of advertising 
sales for the Portland Oregonian, owners 
of the station. J. A. Davidson. will be 
national advertising manager. 
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Clinches Demonstration 
with 90 Per Cent 
(Continued from page 165) 


Good Housekeeping, newspaper cooking 
schools and public school domestic science 
departments. 

2. That a large number of people are 
already using electric ranges, so that a 
buyer is not pioneering or experimenting. 
The extensive local acceptance of electric 
cooking is shown by the fact that on one 
particular street every house has an electric 
range. 

3. That the electric range is a fast 
cooker. 

4, That it is economical. 

5. That it possesses many time- and 
labor-saving features. 

6. That flavor is retained and_ that 
shrinkage is eliminated, with a consequent 
appreciable saving in food costs. 

7. That it affords cleanliness and com- 
fort due to no combustion and an insulated 
oven. 

8. That both the manufacturer and the 
Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power Cor- 
poration guarantee it. 

9. That it may be bought especially ad- 
vantageously during the campaign. 


One of the salesmen brings out the 
“by-product” value of the movie 
method by telling of his experience 
in getting launched on a demonstra- 
tion, when it suddenly occurred to his 
prospect, Mrs. A., that her neighbor, 
Mrs. B., might be interested in the 
performance. She ran next door, 
produced Mrs. B., and the show pro- 
ceeded. Mrs. B. was so thoroughly 
sold on the superiority of electric 
cooking that she signed up for a range 
at once. Mrs. A. is still engaged in 
making up her mind. 


What We Have Learned 
about Licking Depressions 
(Continued from page 163) 


“These bulletins, as I have said, get 
right down to the problems the sales- 
men in the field are facing every day 
in the week. In one bulletin the men 
tell how they handle the prospect 
who says, ‘I can’t increase stocks.’ In 
another they relate how they answer 
the objection, ‘I can buy coal of equal 
quality from independents at a lower 
price.’t 

“Our method for cooperating with 
dealers in showing them how to han- 
dle complaints has proved to be an 
unusually strong selling lever. Most 
coal dealers are troubled continuously 
with complaints about the quality of 
coal. The records of 2,000 complaints 
turned in by customers to various deal- 
ers show that 95 per cent of the trou- 
ble, upon investigation, is due to 
faulty heating equipment and not to 


+ These bulletins are so unusually help- 
ful that an article describing them in more 
detail will follow in an early issue. 


Just a few of the 
building projects al- 
ready authorized in Fort 


Worth: 


Federal Building 
United States Narcotic 


Post Office ...... ae oa 


Masonic Temple 


SPEND YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLARS 
WHERE PEOPLE HAVE THE MONEY TO BUY. 


In Fort Worth and West Texas, it's the 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM | 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
AMON G CARTER A. L. SHUMAN 
Preudert and Publisher 


Vuco-Preudem ard Adv Director 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 


Pp PUTS ——— 
KFUNCKH 
IN YOUR SALES 
PROMOTION [7 


In their most successful cam- 
paigns, leading national adver- 
tisers are including imprinted 
toy balloons—PLUS a “Per- 
fect” sales promotion plan. 
More than ten years experience 


Greater Value 
a 


LIGHT, airy and spa- 
cious rooms, luxuriously 


ted temptin ‘ 
ith pr the proves that it pays. 
quiet shores of Lake “Perfect” service includes com- 
Michigan . . . quickly plete execution of a plan built 
accessible to vacation to fit your particular sales pro- 
pleecanes and business gram. If your product is re- 


activities. Value-for-your- 


money. in. eves: detail tailed through dealers, we can 


help your dealers boost sales. 


service. Rates begin at 

Haug age Write for the facts. They’re 
Suites at Special Dis- interesting. 

counts. 


THE PERFECT RUBBER CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Est. 1919 
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the coal. The dealers did not know 
this, and until we showed them how 
to investigate and settle complaints, 
they often suffered losses which were 
in no way chargeable to them or their 
product. 

“When a dealer takes on our line, 
we send a man to instruct the dealer’s 
men on methods for investigating and 
analyzing complaints. When a buyer 
kicks, the dealer inspects the heating 
plant in which the coal is being used. 
Often he find there is a hole in the 
smoke pipe. Or there is an obstruc- 
tion in the chimney which is clogged 
with fly dust or the check damper has 
become rusted through neglect. 

“We found, on introducing this 
service feature, that these difficulties 
which the customer might have were 
practically new to most dealers. We 
play up the service feature as some- 
thing our dealers can give customers 
which their competitors are not offer- 
ing—a plan which frequently enables 
us to successfully cope with cases of 
price competition. 

“A carefully planned compensation 
system is another important phase of 
our selling plan. At our district sales 


meeting in February I called attention 


to the fact that each man employed 
by the corporation was worthy of his 
hire, but emphasized the fact that the 
stockholders’ money was just as worthy 
of its hire. After each (the employes 
and the stockholders) had received a 
fair compensation, money should be 
distributed among those in the organi- 
zation who were responsible for the 
sales and, therefore, profits. In other 
words, beginning with January 1, 1931, 
the management would set aside an 
amount of money, based on the profits 
shown each month, to be classed as 
‘incentive compensation.’ As soon as 
possible after the books were closed as 
of June 30, this money set aside for 
‘incentive compensation’ was to be dis- 
tributed to the members of the sales 
department. This money was to be 
distributed based substantially on the 
following conditions: 


“Plus a certain number of points for each 
new customer obtained during the period. 

“Minus a certain number of points for 
each customer lost during that period. 

“Plus or minus a certain number of points 
for per cent of increase or decrease in 
profits in each section and district. 

“Plus or minus a certain number of 
points for increase or decrease in tonnage. 

“Plus a certain number of points for the 
general development in the individual sales 
representative (that to be determined by 
the executives of the corporation).” 

“Our financial position has been 


strengthened by our cash discount pol- 
icy. For the past two years we have used 
every argument which we could to get 
the industry to recognize the advisa- 
bility of a cash discount for payment 
within ten or fifteen days after deliv- 


ety of the coal at the mines. On 
March 19 a permanent cash discount 
was put into effect which permitted a 
cash discount for payment within fif- 
teen days of from five cents to twenty 
cents a ton, depending on the sizes. 
Notwithstanding the general impres- 
sion that the consumer hasn’t money 
with which to buy commodities, the 
result of this cash discount was as fol- 
lows: ‘From March 19 to March 31, 
61 per cent of our tonnage was dis- 
counted; from April 1 to April 30, 
78 per cent was discounted ; from May 
1 to May 31, 83 per cent was dis- 
counted, and from June 1 to June 20 
(the last date that I have available 
figures), 85 per cent was discounted. 

“The working out of this plan has 
shown surprising results. Notwith- 
standing the average yearly decline in 
production from 1927 to 1930, of 2,- 
000,000 tons, and the decline in pro- 
duction the first six months of 1931, 
of 1,653,000 tons, as a result of this 


sales plan our tonnage (as we have 
said) has shown an increase for the 
first six months of 1931 compared 
with the first six months of 1929, of 
5 per cent, and compared with the first 
six months of 1930, of 22 per cent. 
The production figures for the same 
period show a loss for the first six 
months of 1931, compared to 1929, of 
12 per cent, and compared to the first 
six months of 1930 show a further 
drop of 5.4 per cent. Owing to the 
general financial condition throughout 
the territory we serve, we have in- 
creased our reserve for bad debts three 
and one-third times what it was in the 
same period of 1929 and 1930. Fur- 
ther, the increase in tonnage is not due 
to any change in policy of the com- 
pany regarding extension of credit to 
the customers, For the five-year period 
ending December 31, 1930, our actual 
bad debts amounted to $41,000 out of 
tonnage sales of $96,000,000, or one- 
twentieth of 1 per cent.” 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 


new connection and qualified for a salary 


een 


$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 


ment is invited. 


The undersigned provides a 


thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 


and reputation through which 


preliminaries are 


a confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
one a Send only name and address for details. 
2. . Bixby, 


Inc., 


Y. 


Buffalo, N. 


118 Downtown Building, 


= 


SALES MANAGERS WANTED 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS WANTED IN 
every city to supervise distribution of new text- 
book, ‘‘PRINCIPLES OF TELEVISION.’ Write 
“RADIO,”’ Pacific Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


CATALOG SALESMAN — COMPILER—LAY- 
out man, 10 years’ Automotive Equipment, Hard- 
ware and Mill Supply jobbing experience. Twelve 
years catalog department manager for large printer 
well known among catalog buyers everywhere. Ad- 
dress Box I, SALES MANAGEMENT, 333 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales — capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
“~ C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
N.Y; 


“THAT FELLOW BOTT” 
Writes advertising that impels and appeals. Ideas 
galore. Clients in Alaska, France, Canada and 
throughout U. S. A. What’s that about ‘‘a better 
mousetrap’? Send details of your proposition and 
we'll send ours. If you want that INSTAN- 
TANEOUS APPEAL write— é 

‘'That Fellow Bott’’ and Associates 


Bott pny Mgency 


Dept. D Little Rock, Arkansas 


Extra Copies 
If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 


With broad experience in merchandising 
in Commercial, Industrial and Service 
fields, desires to form new connection. 


Background fits him for United States, 
Canadian or British markets. 


Prepared to undertake direction of sales 
force or any important sales work. 


Address Box 310, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 


Users of broadcast advertising want definite facts about 
audience, Westinghouse Radio Stations believe they are 
entitled to have them. 

A pioneering program of research conducted by the 
Westinghouse Stations over the past several months has 
OW progressed to a great and far-reaching forward step 
in the measurement of radio values. As soon as material 
now in hand is co-ordinated, and figures are tabulated, 
we will have the following facts: 

1—The Primary Zone of Influence of Station KDKA. 

2—The daily average number of listeners to Station 


KDKA in its Primary Zone 


WBZ-WBZA 


Boston, Mass., Hotel Bradford 
Springfield, Mass., Hotel Kimball 


READY SOON...A NEW YARDSTICK 
TO MEASURE AUDIENCE VALUE 


WESTINGHOUSE - RADIO - STATIONS 


KDKA 
COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Hotel William Penn 


This information will be broken down by trading 
areas comprising the Primary Zone of Influence, permit- 
ting greater accuracy in the distribution of radio adver- 
tising effort and the co-ordination of sales activity with 
broadcasting. 

Through a newly discovered significance of station 
mail response, combined with other factors, there will be 
available month-to-month records of changes in the 
number of listeners comprising the audience of Station 
KDKA in its Primary Zone of Influence. 

When you ask “How many listeners does Station KDKA 


have?” the answer will be figures, not adjectives. 


KYW-KFKX 


Chicago, Ill., 1012 Wrigley Building 
New York, N. Y., 50 East 42nd Street 


This Is How 


National Advertisers 
Bought 


SELLING POWER] 


in the Oklahoma City Market in June 


OKLAHOMAN Z TIMES THIRD OKLA-CITY PAPER 
June General Linage June General Linag e 


325,791- | 92,207 
GAIN vine's9s0 | LOSS sine'Ss0 


18,701 LINES 19150 LINES 


ATIONAL ADVERTISERS, who today are analyzing media 

thoroughly from every angle to determine the most profit- 

able, the most economical, the most potent selling forces in each 

market, placed more than three times as much linage in the Okla- 

homan and Times in the month of June as in the third Oklahoma 
City newspaper. 


ia This was 18,701 lines MORE of general advertising than the 
Oklah City's N ' gener g im 
gp ec aaty acne Oklahoman and Times carried the same month last year, while 
the third Oklahoma City newspaper carried 19,150 lines less. 


Union Station Completed 


Santa Fe Starts 


$5,000,000 Station Project The Oklahoma City Market is unquestionably one of the country's 


Oklahoma City's new million dollar Frisco- best sales territories and the Oklahoman and Times are the most 
Rock Island Union Station is pictured above. 


Almost simultaneously with its dedication | profitable, the most economical, the most powerful selling forces 
and opening in July, the Santa Fe Railroad : . 
started work on its $5,000,000 track eleva- in this market. 


tion and station project. 

These three railroads are staking millions on aT ART RAL ATL i Mi AiR TR 

the future growth and prosperity of Okla- Wits lle duuen eat a sil i 

homa City i} HW Gh ALU LU | i} iu Ail AA (ui HME uu TE i 


th DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
Y TIMES 


OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN RADIOPHONE WKY 


E Katz Special Agency Representative. 


